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F^Qpl German roads will get you ■ 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
'■ country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa- 
5 B 6 Route.runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
jr -g-; Rhine valley. Health cures in 
agj jil | these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
mm cardiac and circulatory ■ 
complaints. Even if you 
haven't enough time to take a 
full course of treatmentyou 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshausan derLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal.lake 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the, city’s 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
. , dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminian era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 
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Gaddafi: the temptation is 
to do exactly nothing 


v.’r-t- 1* 1 *. ; ‘Vv"*: •- ■ «“*• • 1 • 

I t has become clear that Libya was at 
least indirectly involved in the Pales- 
tinian attacks at Vienna and Rome air- 
ports in which 19 died and more than 
100 injured. 

Despite this, the temptation is great 
to react in the usual way to outrages by 
the Libyan head of state. Colonel Gad- 
dafi — that is by doing nothing at all. 
Bonn is no exception to this altitude. 

Although Gaddafi did not plan or di- 
rect these terrorist attacks himself, 
there is evidence that he was one of its 
financial backers. 

Libya’s press agency said the blood- 
baths were heroic acts. Colonel Gaddafi 
himself declared that the attacks “could 
be justified”. 

• So far the response by the West has 
been restrained. Nobody really knows 
how to get the heller of the Libyans. 
Perhaps with military punitive action? 

There is plenty of this sort of specula- 
tion, encouraged by the news coverage 
on US television. 

Yet again, the Sixth Fleet is steaming 
its way along the coast of North Africa. 

On the one hand, however, retaliato- 
ry action has never been able to put an 
end to terrorism, a fact of which Israel, 
for example, is only too well aware. 

As Mahatma Gandhi once remarked, 
revenge in line with the motto “an eye 
for an eye” only makes people blind, 
and there are plenty of voluntary terror- 
ist killers in the Middle East blinded hy 
fanaticism/ • 

On the other hand, even a large-scale 
American punitive expedition against 
Liby a would only play into the hands of 
the terrorists by nipping the peace pro- 
cess in the Middle East in the bud. 

•Other Arab states would then have 
no choice but to declare their solidarity 
with their unpopular . Arab '-'brother", 
Gaddafi. ........ 

To stand back and do nothing, how- 
ever, is certainly not enough. 

This also applies to the Reagan ad- 
ministration, whose permanent threats 
to take revenge for international terror- 
ist attacks have manoeuvred it into an 
awkward position. • 

A,ny rehunication of retaliatory oper- 
ations now tends to look as if the Amdr : 
]icans are backing out of their cbmmit- 
'ments. ; : 

: Gaddafi may try and capitalise on the 
[fact that, he has unmasked the United 
'States as a papei; tiger. • 

1 HighTsounding words with nothing 
behind them dnly emphasise weakness, 
i America's allies lyould also run the 
; risk of looking -like appeasers jf they tfy 
!to sell their helplessness as a policy line. 1 


• The tolal economic boycott now im- 
posed on Libya by Washington would 
seem to be more an expression of this 
helplessness than a tried and tested an- 
tidote. 

In view of the fact that a boycott 
against Ian Smith’s oil-sparse Rhodesia 
was unable to bring that country to its 
knees, the chances of achieving a similar 
goal against Gaddafi’s oil-rich Libya 
seem very slim indeed. 

What is more, almost 15 per cent of 
the oil imports of the Federal Republic 
of Germany come from Libya, and be- 
tween 1.5(10 and 2.0(111 West Germans 
are still working there. 

Even the United Slates, which al- 
ready imposed trade sanctions against 
Libya (population: three million) in 
I ‘»S2, has 1 .5Ui> 1>S specialists working 
for leading nil companies in Libya. 

Tile imposition of economic sanc- 
tions by other countries would not only 
be ineffective, it would do more harm to 
the •’punisher’’ than to the country to he 
punished. 

Nevertheless, turning a blind eye, 
merely returning to business as usual, or 
passing the awkward issue on in Euro- 
pean Community committees for its bu- 
reaucratic burial will not do. 

American contemporary historian. 
Waller Luqucur, already said many 
years ago that “the only known way of 
reducing the probability 'of terror is to 
reduce its causes, evil and frustrations. 

Tile West, especially Roiipjd Rcugan, 
has missed many opportunities of bring- 
ing the conflicting parties in the Middle 
East closer to a compromise. 

To merely accept Gaddafi*® latest in- 
sult, howpvcr, would be tantamount to 
giving encouragement to the adversaries 
of the peace process. 

Standing by and doing nothing means 
joining forces with Gaddafi. But what 
cap be done? 

Western governments should deny 
Tripoli their political respect. They 
/Slfould dpt fo>a : polhi6al boycott, mak- 
ing it clear that Gaddafi is out of favour; 

Arid there are means of effectively 
implementing such a'boycott. 

• The ambassadors should be with- 

drawn From Tripoli; chafgds d'affaires 
would suffice. ' • ' ' ' 

• No more new state-backed export 
f red it guarantee* jShou Id be granted /or 





Exchange over sanctions 


Germany is not willing to take part In US sanctions against Libya, but “fully 
understands" the reasons behind them, said American ambassador Burt 
after meeting Bonn Foreign Minister Genscher In Bonn. <i'h«»i*» Jpai 


exports in Libya by the Hu mes agency 
(total guarantees at present: DM1 lbn; 
industry would then have to move into 
ihf Libyan market at its mvn risk, 
e If there is reason to believe that Lib- 
yan diplomats transport weapons for 
terrorist attacks in their luggage, they 
should be deprived of their diplomatic 
immunity - even if the luggage of our 
own diplomats then has to be searched. 
• The flights to Libya by government- 
owned airlines such as Lufthansa 
should be discontinued. The heads of 
slate and government at the Bonn sum- 
mit meeting in 1978 already declared 
that they would: discontinue flights to 
any country which refuses to extradite 
or take legal action against hijackers. 

Should a country which encourages 
murder in airports be treated any bet- 
ter? 

Libya is not the only country which! 
violates a basic principle of the fragile 
international order, which is that states 
have the monopoly of the legitimised 
use of force' and' that this should hot be 
undermined by terrorists. Neverthe- 
less, this cannot excuse'Libyh. , . 

„ The influence,; the poljtical.credibil- 
ity and the claims to ipbf«l leadership 
of the. .West in the Middle {East .would 
certainly be. in a. bad way if its only re- 
sponse to Gaddafi's latest challenge js 
American , .sabre-rattling and tl^e 
shn|gging of European shoulders, , . . 

■nr . . i Christoph Bertram . 

(Dio Zcii. Hamburg. 1 0 January 1 t»K5) 
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Germany’s close 
business 
ties with Libya 

G erman exporters, especially plant 
and equipment manufacturers, 
have been doing good business with 
Libya for many years. 

Most German companies operating in 
Libya feel that business flourishes most 
if the business links between the two 
countries are kept out of the limelight. 

Statistics give an idea of how close 
these economic ties are. . 

The Federal Republic is Libya's sec- 
ond most important trading partner af- 
ter Italy. Spain and. France are third and 
fourth. 

The total Value of German exports to 
Libya- in 1984 amounted to DM2.3bn: 
Up until November last year the corre-* 
spending flg,ure was DM1.4bn; ' ,! 

Plant construction, mechanical' engi- 
neering and 1 the associated supplies of 
electrical enginedridg. and', steel pro- 
ducts account, for 60 per cent of 1 .these 
export's! . 

... Lorries, . construction vehicles ..and 
cranes account for 15 per, cent. The rest 
mainly consisted of chemicals and food- 
stuffs, . . •• .. . 

The large-scale building projects of 
previous. year3- 'have- now. .come- to an 
end* • . v.''; 11 " • .. • • •' ■ • ■ 

- "Most lendlngGerman plant manufric- 1 
tbi-ers'have links dlith Libya/ 

(> The conduction of n fertiliser facto- 
ry in .Mars a"Br;cg^ arid a chemical plant 
inAbukamiiinshjs qlnibst completed.’' | 
A methanol plant in lyjprsa Brega and 
- 1 1 , MContlpued on page 4 ' 
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THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


Waiting for a hand to emerge as the 
Iberian cards go into the pack 





T he European Corrnnuniiy with 
Spain and Portugal is now made up 
of 12 of the richest and most powerful 
states on earth. !l has a population of 
320 million, a third more than the USA. 

. It is far and away the largest com mer- • 
cial power in the world. Over 33 per 
cent of worldwide imports and exports 
arc- io or from the twelve. They import , 
and export three limes more than the 
United States. 

The Comm unity gains much cultural- 
ly. politically and economically with the 
two Iberian countries, both rich in trndi- : 
tion. 

But npinion in Brussels is undecided ■ 
about whether enlarging the Commun- 
ity to the south lias weakened or streng- 
thened it as a whole, whether it will 
open up more opportunities or create 
more difficulties. 

SiZQ ulonc does not necessari!y;niean 
viability, vitality and a future. 

Economically. Spain and Portugal 
have not come with empty hands. The 
time is long since past when it can be 
said, ns French author Alexandre Du- 
mas once wrote: “Africa begins at the 
Pyrenees." 

Spain has a gross national product of 
DM460 billion and is one of the 10 to 
12 largest largest industrial countries in 
the world. 

The Iberian market, irrespective of its 
problems, has an enormous potential 
for development, and opens up new 
growth opportunities for the Commun- 
ity’s trade and industry. 

Furthermore the two former colonial 
powers arc a bridge lo the Spanish and 
Portuguese speaking slates of the Latin 
American subcontinent. 

West German industry appears to be 
developing greater interest in the Iberi- 
an market. A sign of this is the news that 
Madrid has said it is prepared to release 
Spanish car maker Seal from its debts. 
This clears the way for Volkswagen to 
acquire a majority interest. 

Nevertheless it is difficult to assess 
yet the economic consequences of the 
expansion southwards, the costs and the 
risks, both for the two new members 
and for the Commmuniiy as a whole] 

The transitional period for the two 
Iberian states extends from seven to a 
maximum pf ten years, but problems re- 
sulting- from the expansion are already 
apparent. 

Before Spain and Portugal were offi- 
cially an unholy row broke out among 
members over the budget and the cost 
of joining. This spilled over into a con- 
stitutional conflict. 

A few days ago the Council of Minis- 
ters placed its complaints about the Eu- 
ropean Parliament before the European 
Court. The Strasbourg Parliament had 
introduced higher costs into the 1986 
budget lo cover Spain and Portugal than 
had been expected by member coun- 
tries. i 

For some lime now one thing has 
been certain — the desire to have Spain 
and Portugul in on political grounds 
cannot lie achieved for nothing. For far 
loo long ministers responsible for this 
expansion have closed their eyes to this 
fact. 

Spain and Portugul need aid and sup- 
port from their European partners. 
Both countries have to deal with enor- 
mous structural problems. 

Portugal is by far and away the poor- 


IjiinnoQnfditjlllgnntine 


est and economically weakest country in 
the Community. 

Spanish unemployment is 22.2 per 
cent, worry! ngly high. Inflation in both 
countries is much higher than in the rest 
of the Community. In Spain it is’ 9 per 
cent, in Portugal 21 per cent. Their bal- 
ance of trade deficits are disastrous. 

The two will expand the “Club of the 
Poor". Both are much more agriculture- 
oriented than the other members. , ■■ 

’’ Figures show that 23 per cent of Por- 
tugal’s labour force works in agriculture 
and 1 8 per cent of Spain's. 

Spain increases. the Community’s ar- 
able land area by 30 per cent and the ag- 
ricultural workforce by 25 per cent. With 
Portugal, the, number of - agricultural 
workers increases by about 50 per cent. 

It will be hard for both countries to 
make the necessary adjustments and 
structural changes, irrespective of the 
transitional period, and although Spain 
does have modern, fast growing and 
technically highly developed sectors 
with foreign capital participation, and 
there has been diversification in econ- 
omically weak Portugal. But there is no 
way round modernisation if the Iberians 
do not want to be left behind. 

The greatest headache for the Com- 
munity as a result of tHe expansion 
southwards is the agricultural conse- 
quences of the move. 

Spain produces little meat, milk and 
grain. There are measures for a trans- 
itional ten years to protect Spanish 
producers of these commodities. 

And Portugal is a long way away from 
being able to feed itself. In the long term 
this will open up a rewarding market for 
the agricultural countries in the north. 

Despite the transitional period, however, 
the problems concerning surpluses of olive 
oil. fruit, vegetables and wine are likely to 
be explosive. Olive oil over-production 
alone is expected to be at the 230,000 tons 

.i t 

E uropean members states are taking 
the Community's Parliament to. the 
European Court in Luxembourg on the 
issue of the 1986 budget. ' 

B totals DM75 billion,' up 20 per cent 
on 1.97$. , ' . ' 

Seven countries,, a ‘majority, refused 
to accept the Parliament’s decision to 
increase the draft bill by' a good DM1 
billion. 

The governments' say sums for social 
and regional spending had been cut and 
should not have been brought back. ' 

The 1986 budget is about 20 per cent 
higher than in 1985. Some of the iii- 
crcasc is for the enlargement of the 
Community: Spain and Portugal will be 
net recipients in the first year of mem- 
bership. 

_^Thls is the third, extension- of the 
Community. It must have been known 
all along that it would be expensive. 

At the summit meeting in Fontaine- 
bleau in June 1984 they decided to in- 
crease contributions to the Community 
from Value Added Tax (VAT) bv 1 4 
percent. 

This decision went into effect at the 
beginning of 1 986, giving the Commun- 


level. The Community will have u degree of 
self-sufficiency of 1 22 per cent. 

The same is true for fruit and veg- 
etables. French fruit growers in the 
south are particularly fearful of n flood 
of fruit from Spain and Portugal over 
the Pyrenees. Spain has a degree of self- . 
sufficiency in fruit of 235 percent. 

Officials in Brussels reckon that the 
cost of the over-production expected in 
the Community -in: -the : first ycur of a 
Comunity of twelve will be increased In 
DM3.6 billion, twice as much ns the 
costs incurred 1 by over-production 
among the Community of ten. 

What has not been taken into account 
as well is that Spain has an enormous 
not-fully exploited arable land produc- 
tion potential. 

If the Community does not apply the 
brakes in time it is feared Spanish farm- 
ers will take full advantage of the oppor* 
tunity and bury the Community under 
citrus fruits, olives and vegetables and 
drown it in a wine lake. 

The Spaniards are major wine produ- 
cers. They will produce at least 24 per 
cent of Europe’s wine. 

A particularly difficult point in the 
entry negotiations was fishing. It is an 
extremely important industry for Spain 
(in Galicia and the Basque provinces) 
and Portugal. Their entry doubles the 
number of fishermen in the Community. 

The Spanish fishing fleet is the largest 
in the world. Nevertheless the Spaniards 
have to import fish. 

The enormous Spanish fleet and li- 
mitations on fishing grounds available 
to Spanish vessels will be an increasing 
problem in the future. Undoubtedly this 
problem will call for expensive and es- 
sential restructuring measures. 

• In the entry negotiations it was 
agreed that on admission Spain should 
be included in the whole Community 
market, its structure and foreign policy. 

In a number of sectors, however, there 
are transitional periods. 

The reciprocal arrangement was that 
Spain agreed to limited and controlled 
access to Community territorial waters 
and fishing grounds. A maximum rium- 


Budget row is 
referred to 
European court 

ity an additional maximum of. DM12 
billion. , 

It is now feared that the Common Ag- 
ricultural Policy (.CAP), which now 
swallows up two-thirds of Community 
funds, will get even more expensive. 

There is little hope that Agriculture 
Ministers will agree- on cost-cutting 
CAP reforms. 

West Germany will remkin far and 
away the largest net contributor It ben- 
efits in other ways, however, mainly in 
trade surpluses with other member 
statu. In the future, this internal Com- 
l *ade wll account ‘for more, than 
analfofWe s ttiernlan exports. 

■ ** the targes't contributor of ! funds, 
Bonn should press for sweeping,, effec- 
tive controls of the financial behaviour 
of Community organisations. , 


her of fishing vessels with access to spe- 
cific fishing zones hus been laid down. 

As regards industry and manufac- 
tured products the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese have quite different problems. 

Spanish industrial production, until I 
now shielded and protected, is 60 per ' 
cent below average Community produc- 
tion levels. Portugal presents an even 
worse picture. 

Volume restrictions on exports from 
the Community to Spain that have ap- 
plied in the past have been lifted for the ■ 
most pnrt on Spain's entry into ihe 
Common Market. 

Spain does have a breathing spnceof 
four years on a whole range of goods, 
however — among other items tractors 
and colour television sets — before the 
rest rici ions have lo be lifted. 

Liberalisation of trride will only be 
gradually introduced because of the weak- 
nesses of Spanish and Portuguese industry 
that make it uncompetitive and in need of 
a period of protection so as to adjust. 

Customs duties will be withdrawn 
over a period of seven years in eight 
stages. In both countries, however, cus- 
toms duties are to be reduced by at least 
a half between now and 1989. 

This will probably make a significant 
difference to West German car exports. 
Madrid has already lifted controls on ' 
the quota of car imports with limited 
customs duties for Common Market ear 
manufacturers. 

The critical sectors on both sides are 
those where their is over-capacity — in 
steel production, shipbuilding and text- 
iles manufacture. Trade in these sectors 
will be kept under surveillance for three 
or four years. Spain can apply quotas on 
cotton goods. 

Spain and Portugal must limit their steel 
exports to the Community for three years, 
but during this period, contrary to the po- 
sition prevailing among the ten, they can 
subsidies their domestic industries so as to 
adjust to steel policies. 

In view of high unemployment levels 
among the 1 0. there has been a temporary 
limitation on the right to freedom of move- 
ment within ihe Community that is a basic 
right of ihe new Common Market citizens. 

Spain and Portugal will only gradual- 
ly feel the advantages of joining. 

They will instantly feel, often painfully 
perhaps, the full force of adjusting to the 
icy winds of European competition, in- 
creased living costs, structural changes and 
fundamental reforms. Thomas Gack 

(I lannoversdu.- Allgcmclnc, 4 Jnnunry 1 

Th6 1984 report by the auditor^gen 1 
eral’s office, which has just been Issued, 
again has a lot of criticism of Commurt- 
ity book-keeping. . 

However, faults and weaknesses have 
also been pointed out in the past 
without- leading 'to fundamental 
changes. . 

In a Community .of 12, taxpayers mo- 
ney must be handled more sensibly and 
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1985 — a year which boosted 
coalition election hopes 


C hdricellbr Kohl's mkklle^f-ihe- 
roatl CDO/CSU-FDP coalition has 
ended 1985 with an impressive track re- 
cord in economic and stability policy. 

■ This is important for the government, 
because this ydar there are Lurid assem- 
bly elections in Lower Saxony, Bavaria 
arid Hamburg and, at the beginning of 
next year, the general election. 

Germans fare back among the world's 
leaders in stable purchasing power, 
while the economic recovery begun in 
: 1983 continued so impressively in 1 984 
and 1985 that further momentiim'is ex- 
pected In 1986. 

Pension fund finances are assured for 
the time being and government spend- 
ing is slowly regaining an even keel. 

At the 1985 Western economic sum- 
mit in Bonn the hosts were in h position 
to portray themselves as an internation- 
ally competitive industrinl eountry well 
on the way to catching up with Japan 
and the United Slates and gaining a lead 
in somesectors. 

In GNP terms the Federal Republic 
of Germany has led the world in re- 
search expenditure for several years, 
and the investment is starting to pay 
dividends. 

It isn’t all silver lining and no cloud, 
of course. The construction and steel in- 
dustries are hardest hit by structural 
change, with automation and computer- 
isation worsening matters. 

There Is an ongoing trend toward ser- 
vice and information industries. 

1985 was a record year for business 
bankruptcies and firms going out of bu- 
siness. This was because of a climate of 
even fiercer competition and as a result 
of undercapitalisation in the past. 

Unemployment continued to cast the 
darkest cloud at the year’s end, with no- 
one, not even the Opposition, claiming 
to have swift solutions. 

In the long term the only hope of re- 
ducing unemployment is a combination 
of continued economic recovery, mod- 
erate wage claims and the fact that by 
the end of the decade far fewer school- 
leavers will be in the job market. 

Chinks of light can already be seen in 
the cloud. On average 200,000 new jobs 
a year are being created, with last year’s 
total possibly numbering 300,000 and a 
striking decline in the number of work- 
ers on short time. 

The year ahead might end with, the 
.first modest but real decline in unem- 
ployment in absolute terms. , 

Over 90 per cent of school-leavers 
and newcomers to the job market vvere 
found work in 1985: an impressive per- 
formance by bothGerrtiani rid ustry • fe'rfd 
officialdom. 

Persistent unemployment in a period 
of economic, recovery .was, .so to speak, 
the bridge on which government, unidns 
and employers met for talks aga;n after 
years of silence. .:r ■- 

,. Theif;.talks wijl continue, iq 1986 ; de- 
spite ( thp, heavier burden.! I /nppse<L by 
ejection campaigning . and prpppsed 
amendments to unemplpypient .^e^pflt 
regulations. 

The government .says' the amend- 
ments will ensure that the Federal La- 
bour Office in> Nuremberg; which runs 
the unemployment insurance scheme, 
remoihs’lmpartial in industrial disputes. 

The unions say the changes will j'eo- 
■ pardlse the right* to 'Strike! Ideology, not 
: Objectivity; is thekfynote of the debate. 


The outstanding domestic achieve- 
ment of the Bonn government and coali- 
tion was the first stage of a two-stage tax 
reform package that will ease the burd- 
en on taxpayers by DM20bn. • 

' These tux cuts are expected to' lend 
further momentum to economic re- 
covery in the year ahead. 

Billed as the most substantial tax cuts 
ever in the history of the Federal Re- 
public, they will, it is said, be dwarfed 
by an even more far-reaching tax reform 
package planned for the next legislative 
period (1987-1991 ). 

This further package of tax cuts will, 
it is rumoured, ease the burden on tax- 
payers by DM40bn or more. But it is 
still early days for this project, and the 
1 987 general election must first be won. 

Anniversaries predominated in for- 
eign affairs in 1985, especially the 40th 
anniversary of the end of World War II 
in Europe. 

Federal President Richard von 
Weizxiicker’s anniversary address lo the 
Bonn Bundestag was well received all 
over the world. 

Chancellor Kohl and President Mit- 
terrand joined hands at an anniversary 
ceremony in Verdun. 

Chancellor Kohl and President Rea- 
gan visited a German war cemetery in 
Bithurg and the Bclsen concentration 
camp memorial lo Nazi victims. 

Anniversary celebrations were ac- 
companied by an East Bloc campaign 
accusing the Federal Republic of re- 
vanchism, a campaign triggered by ill- 
tulvised theorising on Germany's bor- 
ders by refugee organisations. 

They tire organisations representing 
Germans expelled after the war from 
the Sudeten German ureas of Czechos- 

’ ... •• : ,’.h' v.': *• ,'w . ‘"'V* ■ •» 

lovokln and the former German Eastern 
territories that how form part of Poland 
arid the Soviet Union. • 

Revanchism allegations and the slo- 
gans that gave rise to them are a part of 
reality 15 years after the Moscow and 
Warsaw treaties. : > 

: Relations between Bonn rind the- East 
Bloc may grow steadily* more “normal," 
but .pld wounds on. both- sides pan. still 
riurt., , ... 

Thirty years after .|fte resumption of 
diplomatic ties between Germany, and 
the Soviet Union, relation;, between 
Bonn and h£pscow £tay$d in a .fairly .low 
r k4y-'arici concentrated mkjrily W econ- 
omic affairs. ( , | ' 

Mr Gorbachpv, the new Soviet lead- 
er, bpricent rated on. the United States 
arid' kept SoViet 'allies ori a short leash. 
The' Gririevri summit h'fild pride; df place 
both in world affairs arid ih Boriri'. ' r: 

:■ Chancellor Kohl’s -government^ 1 hav- 
ing done it^ utmbst- to ensure that the 
summit went ahead arid, .was, a success, 
could fairly feel entitled .top share .of the 

credit- i. ..if 

; j. Time. dldi|]t s.ta.ncjj stil|. in intrg-CJqr- 
man affrpfs either, Bonn, pricj .East Berlin 
hclri talks at'mariy levels and progress 
wap made even without thp long-over- i 
due 1 Spectacle of a' yisil : to" the 'Federal I 
Republic by GDR ledger Erich Ho A&lj- | 

Iri European affairs 1985 was for 1 



Taking off 

Bonn a year of struggle over European 
Community finances. Common Agricul- 
tural Policy, Community enlargement 
and reform and, above all, vehicle emis- 
sion regulations. 

In the catalytic converter debate the 
Federal government may have taken u 
knock or two domestically, but in the 
European and environmental protec- 
tion context it can fairly claim to have fi- 
nally achieved some measure of success. 

A year ago German carmakers fore- 
cast serious inroads into sales, produc- 
tion and jobs in the motor industry-, by 
the end of 1985 these tales of woe hud 
long been forgotten. 

Franco-German relations were, inevi- 
tably. strained (but not incurably) by the 
SD1 debate, which overshadowed ev- 
erything else. 

France is a nuclear have, Germany a 
have-not protected by the US nuclear 
shield. Their views are bound to differ. 

On balance, however, progress was 
made last year in both Franco-German 
and European relations. Compromises 
often seem miraculous after all the hue 
and cry. 

SD1, the prevailing issue for the past 
! nine months, has totally split both gov- 
ernment and Opposition, imposing a se- ; 
vere strain on coalition ties. 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, FDP, is afraid the damage. 
SDI might do to Ostpolitik will more 
; than outweigh any benefit it may bring. 

The Chancellor and his Foreign Min- 
ister agree on the need to maintain the 
strategic unity of the Western alliance, 
which is tantamount to a go-ahead for 
SDI research. 

Yet despite jawboning by Moscow, 
the SDI research programme in no way 
makes strategic conclusions that can on- 
ly be reached by Nato os a whole a fore- 
| gone conclusion. 

Mid-term state assembly election re- 
sults were extremely poor for the Bonn 
Chancellor's Christian Democrats. . 
Their fine showing in Berlin was no con- " 
solation for their losses in the Saar pnd. 
in North Rhine-Westphalia. - • 

This mid-term poll punishment was 
more than the usual swing of the pendii- ‘ 
lum. The CDU rightly saw it as the yo.- .: 
ters’ response to government failures, to " 
disputes within the CDU/CSU and tq; , 
unfulfilled hopes of wlial Chancellor 
Kohl's coalition had promised would be 
a change for the better. 

Yet it was another matter by the 
year's ertd, with all polls forecasting a 
steady 52 per ceht for the CDU/CSU- 
FDP coalition and no serious challenger 
to Helmut Kohl at the helm despite oc-~ 


(I'iirtoon: Hiiiil-I/KiVIiu.-i StaJi-An/cigi-T) 

casional dissatisfaction with the Chan- 
cellor in CDU ranks. 

Herr Kohl and his Christian Democ- 
rats seem to have emerged from the 
mid- 1 985 slump in their fortunes. The 
Chanoellor is his usual self again, exud- 
ing optimism and self-confidence. 

His coalition allies, the Free Democ- 
rats. hud occasional difficulty in con- 
vincing voters who led the FDP after its 
leadership changed hands at the Sa- 
arbriicken parly conference. 

Economic Aftairs Minister Martin 
Bangcnninn may now he the FDP's lead- 
er. hm his predecessor. Foreign Minis- 
ter Genscher. doesn't always seem to 
say the same thing. 

The FDP's leadership problem now 
seems lo be more uf a Genscher prob- 
lem. with Herr Bangemann — burly, ea- 
sy-going and never afraid to speak his 
mind — finally appearing to have a 
beneficial effect on the FDP’s public im- 
age. 

Herr Bangemann himself certainly 
has nothing to do with the longstanding 
feud between CSU leader Franz Josef 
Strauss and the FDP. 

In the SPD (he nomination of North 
Rhine-Westphalian Premier Johannes 
Rau as Shadow Chancellor has been the 
overriding issue] 

Popular though he may be personally, 
especially after retaining the Social 
Democrats’ absolute majority on the 
Rhine and in the Ruhr, his promotion lo 
major league., hns been anything but 
plain sailing. .... 

Since winning the state assembly 
elections In North Rhine-Westphalia 
and the Saar the Social Democrats have 
felt their fortunes have been improving. 

Herr. Rau’s. gaffes have tended to put 
a damper on their j&iithusiasm, and some 
Social Delnocfafs 'ri^e wondering wheth- 
er he isthe;.n\anfo£ the job. ' : 

They are faking a closer look at the 
Greens,* the ' Zoological, anti-nuclear 
party he would soonest see relegated tj> 
insignificancy . i 

There is* a steadily wider gap between 
. thejShadow Chancellor and the majority 
In jin, SPD :ppl!t on economic, foreign 
a nil security policy that would sooner 
ee a Jeft-Win 


see a Jeft-^IngSPD in joint harness with 
. . . : 
Hessie ; where Social Democrat Hoi- 
geri Borher hpridi ah SPD-Green coalj- 
tibp goyeirimem/w^ igh's heavily on Jo- 
haiines Ra'u, ' ' ‘ | 

Jhe Grpiri^ ‘c$n look back on a year 
of ^eal'sl’r'ijss. hey ‘failed to poll the fivjs 
peij cerit tjesetfdd ; f6r election to the state 
ass jmbly m ‘botit North Rhine-WesC- 
phalia and the Saar, while in Hesse thb 

— Continued on page 6 .... i 
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T he Bonn coalition of Christian and 
Free Democrats i.s in the throes of a 
.crisis thal has been brewing since long 
before il came to a head at the tradition- 
al Epiphany gathering of Free Demo- 
crats in Stuttgart. 

The. coalition has been in a. precar- 
ious state 1 for the past three years, 

: muddling through to the best of its abil- 
ity- 

In Stuttgart a handful of FDP mastiffs 
sank their teeth into the Chancellor's 
CDU, provoking the Chancellor into is- 
suing an insulted rejoinder frohi his hol- 
iday retreat.. 

It was a display of propaganda fire- 
works that had spent months impatient- 
ly wailing for an opportunity to effect- 
ively unleash its pent-up force. 

The coalition crisis began the mo- 
ment the coalition was formed. It wasn't 
really n coalition between the three 
parties The CSU formed a coalition 
. with the CDU; so did the FDP. That 
alone was hard work. 

The CSU and the FDP were hostile 
toward each from the start, and many 
opportunities were engineered, espe- 
cially by the more aggressive CSU, to 
give this hostility a free rein. 

The Strauss pnrty and the Bunge- 
niann club treat each other, in a time- 
honoured ritual, like Opposition parl- 
ies. 

In Stuttgart it was for once the FDP's 
turn to launch a head-on attack and en- 
joy the effect of its polemics. 

The Free Democrats, purportedly a 
pnrty of individualists, allowed them- 
selves the luxury (and in Liberal terms 
the sin even) of collective intoxication, 
delirium, frenzy — call it what you like; 
it is a great unifier. 

The Free Democrats have succeeded, 
at the instigation of Count Lambsdorff] 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Free Democrats let loose 
with a tactical volley 

■“ pVl credibility as a party of (lie wo 

' i The Chancellor faces the dilemr 

,. 17 s 7 a i. laying down a mea ningf u 1 pol icy I i 
• ■■■ •‘■“’T! v •' this front-line confusion. Will hp 


a free agent now he is no longer in the 
Cabinet, in persuading the CDU to 
commit the coalition to amend unem- 
ployment benefit regulations. 

The proposed amendment, which the 
unions claim will deal a body blow to 
the right to strike, is increasingly prov- 
ing a brilliant tactical manoeuvre by the 
FDP. 

In 'Stuttgart outraged trade unionists 
provided the Free Democrats with a pu- 
blic backdrop they had long missed. 

. The Liberals are gaining fresh sup- 
port in industry and among small busi- 
nessmen for attacking the power of the 
trade unions again at long last. 

In some sections of uncommitted pu- 
blic opinion the Free Democrats are 
making use of the trade unions' declin- 
ing popularity to claim that it is they, the 
FDP, who are redressing the balance in 
industrial disputes. 

The FDP's move has arguably been 
most successful of all in sowing dissen- 
sion in CDU ranks. 

The industrial wing of the Christian 
Democrats senses an opportunity of 
staging a long-awaited rollback of trade 
union power, while the trade unioivwing 
is having to fight to retain the CDU’s 
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credibility as a party of (lie working 
class. 

The Chancellor faces the dilemma of 
laying down a meaningful policy line in 
this front-line confusion. Will he suc- 
ceed in warding off damage from the 
German people, the CDU and the coali- 
tion? 

The Free Democrats have really gone 
to town this time (so much so that FDP 
leader-Martin Bangemann was quick to 
play down the episode) because of the 
general election this time next year. 

The FDP outrage was triggered by 
the clumsiness of CSU Interior Minister 
Friedrich Zimmermann and his state se- 
cretary Carl-Dieter Spranger in disre- 
garding two classical articles of the Lib- 
eral catechism. 

Zimmermann and Spranger have 
commissioned security . reports on 
Green MPs in Bonn. In FDP eyes this is 
an unlawful abuse of the government 
machine against free citizens. 

To add insult to injury, the two men 
disregarded parliamentary rights in 
withholding information when the Bun- 
destag sought to clarify what had been 
going on. 

Civil rights and parliamemarianism 
are two roots from which the Liberals 
still derive historical sustenance. The 


Continued from page 1 

steelworks in Misurata are still being 
built. 

A thermal power plant is planned in 
collaboration with German companies 
in Melitta, an aluminium plant in Zuara. 
and a petrochemical complex in Rnsla- 
nof. . • 

Export financing for large-scale pro- 
jects is made possible by guarantees 
provided within the framework of the 
Hermes export credit insurance 
scheme. 

The guarantee commitment accepted 
by the government up until the end of 
198 1 amounted to DM 1 3.7bn. 

The budgetary committee has told the 
federal government . in Bonn that this 
commitment was roughly DM I lhn dur- 
ing 1985. 

According to government spokes- 
man, Friedhelm Osl, the current guar- 
antee is “only" DM7.6bn. ■ 

1 In the event of a crisis in relations be- 
tween Libya and the Federal Republic 
of Germany resulting in the discontinu- 
ation of payments tlie federal budget 
would have to intervene! J - • 

Direct investments by West German 
firms in Libya amount tq D,M274m, 
most of which are in the energy seetpif. 1 

Since 1980 the Deminex Deutsche 
Erddlversorgungsgesellschqft ,mbH has 
been working on the, development and 
production of energy in Libya. 

• The company is looking for. oil with 
the aim of subsequent production. 

1 The development areas are deep in 
the Libyan desert. 

The Deminex company with its pay- 
roll of 25 specialists (a third of which 
arc on home leave) is located in Benga- 

Some holes have already been drilled 
without economically significant suc- 
cess so far. • • 

The exploration costs of the Deminex 


FDP protest was lodged by way of self- 
respect. 

The two CSU politicians who have come 
under fire have a reputation for milking 
short shrift of Liberals. They are also at the 
helm of a Ministry that used to he headed 
by Hans-Dietrich Genschcr anil later bv 
Gerhart Bnum, both Free Democrats, 

The FDP still secretly regards the Bonn 
Interior Ministry as its own territory and I 
only temporarily occupied by the CSU. 

As coalition partners the CDU. CSU 
and FDP still rely on each other to stay in 
power in Bonn, where coalition leaders are 
H een er on cooperation than on skirmishing 
Yet the crisis that is virtually the coal- 
ition's birthright will continue to smoul- 
der and to let off steam whenever it can. 

The Chancellor, whose job i.s to keep 
the wheels turning somehow or other, it 
not to be envied in his dual role as a ne- 
cessarily partisan party leader and a 
constantly impartial arbiter. 

The nearer the date comes on which 
ppwer may be reshared, the more un- 
pleasant the job of running the govern- 
ment becomes. 

The government still holds two trump 
cards with which to impress the elector- 
ate: its containment of the national debt 
and an economic recovery for which it 
can hardly claim credit. 

Yet if it were to make the mistake of 
too rudely disregarding the German vo- 
ter's desire for harmony, it might run 
the risk of voters casting around for alt- 
ernatives one of these days. 

As yet, however, the entertainment 
value of coalition clashes still mainly 
prevails. j ens 

(Hannuvcrschc AUgemclne, 8 Jununry 1 VK6) 

company were financed with tlie help of 
grams by the Bonn government and 
company shareholders, . 

These grants arc part of u long-term 
export promotion programme, which 
sets out to step up efforts to secure 
sources of energy for the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

The Veba group is a majority share- 
holder in the Deminex company. 

Other shareholders arc Winlershall, 
Union Rlieinischc Braurikohlcii Krnft- 
stoff, and Saarberg Oj und Handel. ' 

, About 1,500 West Germans , arc 
working on large-scale projects in Libya 
(up until recently the figure was 3,500). 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
• imported products to the value of 
DMfi. Ibn from Libya in 1 984. 

During the first 1 1 months of last 
year the corresponding figure was 
DMi.4bn, and 98 per cent of these im- 
ports were oil products and de^jifli, . 
fives. : ‘ •• " ' : 

Approximately 15.1 per cent' of the 
Federal Republic’s total oil supplies 
comes is imported' frpm Li^ya. .. 

This underlines the. significance of 
■Libyan oil, for the West German econo- 

■r Liby&t therefore, is the Federal Re- 
public’s third' most important oil sup- 
plier (British North Sea>oil supplies 
27.7 per cent and Nigeria X 5.2 : per 
cent). ■" ...-.i 

Libya is faced by considerable econ- 
omic d iff! cu ties, a fact reflected in its 
last published baiance-of-payhie'htS , fi- 
gure (1983) of DM2bn. ' 

The country's rate of. inflation is 
never lower than 1$, per cent. 

... ,, According, to estimates for 1984 
Gaddafi holds monetary reserves (in- 
cluding gold.) • worth roughly US- 
$4.5bn. : 

(Frankfurter AllgemelneZ,©! lung 
far Deutschland, 10 January 1985) 
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Firm compensates victims of 
Nazi forced-labour policy 







Fcldmuhlc Nobel AG, a member of the 
Flick Group, Is to pay DM5m In comp- 
ensation to Jews who were forced to 
work in its munitions factories during . 
the Third Reich. The question of forced 
labour for German firms has remained a 
controversial issue. The hue and cry. 
over this claim is a reminder or Himm- 
ler’s army of slave labourers. 

T he furore over Jewish claims for 
'compensation from the Flick 
Group has made it clear yet again there 
is no such thing as a clean break With the 
past. 

In 1945, after the collapse and un- 
conditional surrender of the Third 
Reich, optimists, believers in progress 
and newspaper critics may have felt 
Germany could now start from scratch. 

But the very birth pains of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany took place 
against the background of a dark and in- 
glorious period in German history. 

America. Britain and France 
scrapped the occupation statutes and 
granted the Federal Republic sover- 
eignty on the understanding that the 
Adenauer government was willing to 
pay reparations to Israel and Jewish or- 
ganisations. 

Chancellor Adenauer, as contempor- 
aries recall, was prepared to accept the 
Old Testament idea of a treaty of atone- 
ment with Israel. 

At a solemn session of the German 
Bundestag on 27 September 1951 he 
said: “An overwhelming majority of the 
German people abhorred and played no 
pari in the crimes committed against the 
Jews.” 

He added, however, that: “Unspeak- 
able crimes were committed in the name 
of the German people that oblige us to 
make moral and material amends." 

It was not just a matter of the victims 
of Nazi concentration camps, of their 
survivors and next of kin. 


Continued from page 3 

Greens formed a coalition with the SPD. 
The party's rank and file have been 
plunged into' a - tug-of-war between 
fundamentalist and pragmatic view- 
points. The Greens have failed yet again 
to forge their movement into a political 
pnrty. ■ 

Yet at the year’s end opinion 1 polls 
agreed they still held the allegiance '6F ' 
over ‘ iv ^ Per cent of the electorate. But 
their support was continuing to decline! ' 
which cannot be very encouraging -given 
the election campaign^ that ; lje ahead. 

As for the affairs that made the news 
and created a stir in the course of 1985, 
on balance they don’t amount to much- 
in an annual review of this kind. ^ ' 1 ' L 

They include a 'succession of espio- 
nage coses in which Bonn iecretariei 
have decamped to the GDR, the defec- 
tiori to East Berlin of high-ranking Co- 
logne security official Hansjoachim 
Tiedge, the pensioning-off of his former - 
boss, Heribert Hellenbroich of the Bun - 
deshachrichtendltnst, the somewhat's^' 1 
perfluous parliamentary commission 0 f 
inquiry into espionage affairs and the 
news that industrial donations had been' 
used to bankroll-- Bundesmchrtchien- 
diensi operations. 

RjtdiKilgus 

(-AllgcnieincZch'uhg, MaifJZT^TDecember 1985) 


DIE $ WELT 

1 'taut iu.l«/i in m. »r« ill ■ i»iii| 011 


What about the millions of forced la- 
bourers who slaved away for the End- 
sieg. or final victory, under Himmler's 
yoke in labour camps and underground 
aircraft, missile, carbine and munitions 
factories? 

They had to help prolong a war 
waged against themselves. 

The SS leader joined. Armaments 
Minister Albert Speer in playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the produc- 
tion of goods of vital importance for the 
war effort. 

Himmler had his share of bizarre 
ideas, but there was more 10 him than 
that. 

He may have tried to press oil from 
geraniums, to refine petrol from pine 
cones and to produce rubber from Rus- 
sian dandelions. 

He may have sought to annihilate 
people on a grand scale, but he was ra- 
tional enough to appreciate the import- 
ance of the "large reservoir of Jewish 
manpower" fur the war effort. 

( >hcrgn tpp enfiihrer Oswald Pnhl, 
head of the SS's main economics admin- 
istration. certainly succeeded in persu- 
ading Hinunler to slow down the pace of 
Jewish annihilation. 

P 0 I 1 I had hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners in 2U concentration and 165 
labour camps. In 1943 there were 
7110.1)0(1 Jl-ws in camps in German-oc- 
cupied Poland. 

Pohl even -set up an SS manpower 
company, Ostindustrie GmbH lOsli). 

Prisoners this slave labour firm was 
unable to put to its own use were hired 
out to other firms doing important war 
work. 

For every day's work by a forced la- 
bourer on loan from the SS, firms had to 
remit four rcichmarks to Himmler’s or- 
ganisation. 

Companies that made use of this fa- 
cility included sonic of the best-known 
industrial firms.- 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
negotiated reparations terms with Israel 
and other parties. A major party to the 
agreement reached in Luxembourg be- 
tween March and August 1952 was the 







The late Friedrich Flick, founder of the 
remberg In 1947 to seven years' Jail 

Conference of Jewish Material Claims 
against Germany.: 

This organisation represented the in- 
terests of Jewish victims of the Nazis 
who didn’t migrate to Israel. The con- 
ference was to share DM4 50m of the 
DM3,450m agreed among the survivors 
it represented. 

The treaty signed by Konrad Ade- 
nauer and Israel's Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett on ll) September 1952 
in Luxembourg was received with mixed 
feelings by Jews all over the world. 

Israeli extremists referred to the pre- 
posterous nature of this kind o( blood 
money. “How much are our murdered 
grandparents to cost apiece?" outraged 
demonstrators asked in Tel Aviv. 

The government of Israel rook a 
much more pragmatic view. Israel had 
only just been founded and had to start 
from scratch economically. It couldn't 
afford the luxury of emotions. Prime 
Minister David Ben Gurion argued. 

It couldn’t afford to allow “the spoils to 
remain in the murderers’ hands" either. 

The treaty was beset by political and 
psychological problems; it was fraught 
with legal difficulties too. Just as the 
Holocaust was a unique phenomenon, 
so negotiators on both sides had new 
legislative ground to break. 

Active legitimation of the victims, to use 
a legal term, was one such problem. “In in- 
ternational law the prevailing view until 
then," a historical review notes, “had been 
that only the states affected, representing 
the groups and individuals in question, 
were entitled to file claims for an offence 
under international law such as — in this 
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Flick amplrd, being sentenced in Nu- 
for war crimes. (Photo: AP) 

instance — breaches of minority rights and 
human rights in general, and not the indi- 
viduals themselves." 

The treaty bet weep the Federal Repub- 
lic and Israel and the Hague Agreement 
with the Jewish Claims Conference were 
the first to entitle individuals tu repar- 
ations payments. It was a legal innovation. 

By the terms of the Federal Restitu- 
tion Act the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many took on the role of the German 
Reich both as a debtor and as the 
Reich's legal successor. 

Reparations were expected by Adenau- 
er. Ben Guriun and Nahum Goldinmin, 
president or the Jewish Claims Confer- 
ence. to amount to DM lOhn at most. 

They have substantially exceeded this 
sum. mainly due to German pensions 
payments. Official estimates refer to be- 
tween DM85bn and DMIOObn. 

Many German firms that employed 
Jewish or non-Jewish forced labourers 
during the war — an estimated 200 
firms — have paid varying amounts in 
compensation too. 

The injustice done by what was offi- 
cially referred to as “annihilation by la- 
bour" has not, of course, been made 
good. There is no compensation for 
what the victims underwent. 

The demand backed, among others, 
by Heinz Gnlinski, head of the Jewish 
community in Berlin, for Flick compan- 
ies to pay compensation before the 
group changes hands is nothing new.. 

Hermann Fellner, .CSU Bundestag 
member : -For Am berg, Bavaria, was 
wrong in suggesting this was the case.-.. 

He was, to put it.fnildly, ill-advised in 
stating that he felt it was unfortunate the. 
demand had been made now rather than 
40 years agoi- - 

Besides, there is 'still a group of 
20,000 to 30,000 Jewish claimants who- 
have yet to be recompensed In any way, 
Jewish experts say. 

The amount paid in marks and pfen- 
nigs is less important than the manner in 
which it: is paid, 'says Walter Sell warZi 
the editor of a seven-volume study of 
“Compensation foT Nazi injustice Paid 
by the Federal Republic of Germany.”.' ; 

He edlls on members-of the successor 
generation on both sides hot to denigr- 
ate (he achievements of those -who made 
Hiis formidable .work of reconciliation, 
possible iii the' first place. 

" Recompense, he - Writes,' 1 ^cannot' be 
made ln ; words and gestures; It' must 
take, the form- of genuine assistance. 
Cash can make -peace, l believe hearts 1 

have been pacified- too;** - : : 

Horn Stein' ' 

■ -l - 1 - : (DfeiWbli; Bond, 9. January 1985) 
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THE STATE 


Police say everybody hates them and 
morale and pay are rock bottom 





M orale among the nation's 200, 000- 
strong police force is low. 0 believes 
that no one likes it — neither (he public 
nor (lie politicians. 

It. i$ convinced that nothing is going 
right for it — that the duly roster system is 
not working, (hat efficiency is deteriorating 
und that the pay is dreadful. 

Last year, many policemen took to the 
streets in’ protest. They wore their un- 
iforms, which is forbidden, but presumably 
they believed that this was the only way to 
draw public attention to their plight. 

There is frusta t ion in police stations and 
resignation among policemen on the beat. 

Gunter Schroder, chairman of the Po- 
lice Federation, the policemen's union, 
grumbled that “No matter where 1 turn, to 
the front, behind or to the side there is no 
one with us when it comes to solid solu- 
i inn s for nur problem s." 

I Ic .said this after Bavaria's Interior 
Minister Karl Hillcrmaicr, gave assurances 
at the recent Interior Ministers’ Confer-* 
ence in Wiirzburg that the Conference 
“stood four-squrire behind the police". 

This was not surprising given that all 
that ever emerges from the corridors of 
power arc fine-sou ruling, non-committal 
words. 

Heinz B. is 23 and single. Ho is a police- 
man in Frankfurt, one of the young mem- 
bers or the force in the front line when 
plastic bags full of urine and bricks come 
Hying through the air. 

There are times when he has to change 
his uniform twice in a day. 

When there are no rioters in the streets 
he patrols in a police car, which is what 
most people sec as a comfortable exist- 
ence. 

This comfortable existence involves in- 
rciveniinn in from 10 in 20 incidents per 
shift. Between four and eight of these in- 
volve criminals. 

Sometimes he has only a few seconds to 
decide if he should pull out his service re- 
volver and a few more seconds to decide 
whether to shoot. 

He has to arrest people and intrude up- 
on people’s rights. He has to know some- 
thing about noise that disturbs the peace, 
foreigners, industry, foodstuffs and envi- 
ronmental laws. He must put himself in 
other people's shoes when married couples 
go at each other with knives and in motor 
accidents speak soothingly to victims suf- 
fering from shock. 

He has to work under the critical eye of 
the public at large, keep strictly to the rules 
and later make accurate written reports. 

Heinz B. earns DM2,300 gross per 
month.The police have “to do a lot of 
work for little money” and at a pinch 
would be prepared to do it if there were 
improvements on the horizon, but there 
are not. 

One of Heinz B. colleagues Ls 3.1, marri- 
ed with two children and a police sergeant. 
He earns DM2.928 gross per month. 

He said: “After nil deductions and the 
rent l earn about DM3UU more than some- 
one in the same family situation who is on 
social security." 

In llii.s country police officers arc not 
paiil os officials who have to do shift work 
mid who are constantly in touch with the 
shinty side of our society, but like officials 
who sit ill a safe desk and take slock of un- 
dcr-paiil-s available for the army or like of- 
ficials in the postal service who have to 
deal with complaints about high telephone 
charges. 

About 80 per cent of West German po- 


lice officers are part of the so-called “mid- 
dle’' ranks of the civil service, but in effect 
they are in the lower levels. A police ser- 
geant who bams DM3.090 has reached his 
maximum pay. 

No one has challenged the Police Feder- 
ation's contention that in North Rhine- 
Westphalia 75 per cent of state officials 
earn DM4,500 or more gross. Only four . 
per cent in the police force are at this pay 
level, however. ’ 

The situation is no better in other 
Lander. Measured in terms of their duties 
and the guidelines for appropriate pay for 
the job 60 per cent of all police officers 
should be paid at the rate for- inspectors. 
But who would pay that? 

The lack of funds is the source of schi- 
zophrenic developments. The crime rate 
hns doubled over the pnst ten years and 
(he police have had to take on any number 
of new ilullcs. Demonstrations take up 
more and more police manpower. Cur- 
rently more than ten million hours of over- 
time are worked. 1 ■ 1 

Nevertheless three years ago there was a 
cutback in the police. In the past two years 
approximately 3,000 police appointments 
were done away with. 1 
These economy measures affected cleri- 
cal staff so that more and more highly 
qualified police officers have to spend 
their time at a typewriter instead of being 
in a squad car or tracking down law-brenk- 
ers. Once upon a time a patrol policeman 
could rise to be a police superintendent. 
This was an incentive. 

In February this year Gerhard Boedcn. 
vice-president of the Federal Crime Bu- 
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reau goes into retirement, one of the last to 
rise from the ranks.. 

Nowadays more and more senior police 
officers come from,. universities. For a 
number of years it has been a matter of 
"more education and advanced training". 

The result is that more and more offi- 
cials ore in senior positions who know the 
law just as well as judges or lawyers. 

But • a policeman's flair cannot be . 
learned at a university nor the intimate 
knowledge of the job. .that is acquired on 
the beat. 

Specialist colleges produce inspectors 
pumped full of specialist knowledge, but 
they lack the maturing process that men on 
the beat undergo. 

Police frustration is not only concerned 
with money. It also involves the internal 
structure of the police force. In many for- 
ces senior police officials have lost contact 
with the men on the beat. 

The complaint is that senior police offi- 
cers get invited to cocktail parties given by 
the mayor or the president of the chamber 
of commerce and other VIPs, but they 
never take a drink with their inspectors or 
senior inspcctors.Thcrc is a one way street 
from above to below. Orders arc passed 
down from above, but there arc few reac- 
tions or compliant* passing in the opposite 
direction. 

. The lines of communication have bro- 
ken down. There is no tnlk of cooperation. 
In police circles it is said: “Eventually one 
gets to knmv whul those above do not warn 
to hear." This is a complain! that cannot be 
passed on. 

A senior police official suid: ‘‘We put a 


lot of faith in the old saying; what l don’t 
know I'm not going to grieve about." So 
many problems do not reach the ears of 
those who leadthe police.. 

Since the police have developed from 
being the henchmen of authority to an arm 
of democratic government the old esprit 
de corps has fallen by the wayside. 

This esprit acted not oiily as an incen- 
tive to take on special duties hut also en- 
sured that the police never testified against 
fellow police officers. 

There is no need to moiirn the pussing 
of this esprit de corps, but it can be regret- 
ted that the chance has been missed to 
build up a new democratic esprit de corps. 

A democratic police force could again 
have a sense of the value of its role as a‘ 
special service within our society. The 
onus lies on politicians' dnd society itself to 
ensure that police operations meet the de- 
mands of a democratic society in every re- 
spect. 

Police officers who are frustrated and 
resigned' lo their lot do not make good po- 
licemen. It is no accident that in recent 
limes policemen make the headlines more 
often than they used to. 

For many policemen the service is just a 
job like any other. Many policemen do not 
have n sense of identification with the force 
and there arc no longer the inhibitions that 
deterred from infringing the law. Most po- 
licemen arc guided in the main "only" by 
self-interest. 

Because no pay is offered fur special 
duties and efforts, policemen do their duty 
hut nothing more. The fact that the police 
are “de-motivated" is perhaps the greatest 
single dnnger to our present internal secur- 
ity. 

Police Federation head Giinlcr Schr- 
oder said at a demonstration: “Those who 
do not offer the police a future cannot ex- 
pect enthusiasm for the job." 

The police have to bear on their shoul- 
ders the conflicts of our society — nuclear 
power plants, armaments or unemploy- 
ment — but they feel they are left alone in 
this work. 

Schroder said: “We have to carry the 
can for what others do. Politicians must 
bear some of the blame, when they do not 
have the courage to ban a neo-nazi meet-: 
ing, although they know what will come of 
it:". : •.• 

He was referring here to the disturb- 
ances in Frankfurt last year.A young po- 
lice officer let off steam in a police maga- 
zine published by the Interior Ministry in 
Wiesbaden for the police of Hesse, writing 
about the new runway at Frankfurt air- 
port. 

Although the controversial runway at 
Frankfurt West has been in operation for 
over a year there are still protestors whose ; 
banners, designed by the citizens initiative 
organisation of neighbouring Wciterstadt, 
are far from complimentary of the police. 

“The runway circus — at two on Satur- 
day afternoon" is no joke. In the first place 
between 40 and 50 people apparently tak- 
ing a walk gather there — between the ages 
of forty and seventy — bringing with them 
cameras and videos. 

When about 150 rioters advance from 
the nearby woods the so-called “people 
out for a stroll" take pictures of the way 
the police deal with the protestors and 
how the police defend themselves. 

Threats aTe shouted at the police such 
as "Now we hove your picture." Then 
among other things the elderly “specta- 
tors" give a hand in trying to free those 


who have been apprehended. As n conse- 
quence police officers are more frequently 
calting for a ban on assemblies close to the 
runway. 

The police magazine expressed the view 
that those in authority could nut want to 
hnve police officers “treated like dirt week 
after week." So no one should then he sur- 
prised if “one day a police officer losses his 
head." 

JmernnI security features less frequently: 
in headlines now than it did at the time 
when Hanns Martin Selileyer was mur- 
dered. There is n danger of apathy setting 
in. Who these days talks about MTU ma- 
nager Zimmermann, murdured in January 
1985? ■ 

The fnct that statist icnlly there hits been 
a slight decline in crime hns caused a sense 
of relief. No one takes notice of the fact 
that, over four million criminal offonces are 
committed annually, an inadmissible crime 
rate. ■ . ... (11 

Pressure on those politicians responsi- 
ble for internal security hns been relaxed 
and by the same token their preparedness 
to invest in “internal security" measures.,. 

For years police experts have warned - 
against wide-sprend organised crime. They 
have called for special measures to combat . 
this crime wave. Little use is madenf 
plainclothes police officers or informers. . . 

Computer protection measures have 
raised questions about some police meth- 
ods. Whether, using computers in man- 
hunts will be permitted or not still has to 
be discussed with Germnn complacency 
without any consideration of the quick re- 
sults that could be achieved. 

This makes, many police officers dissa- 
tisfied with their work.After training 
young police officers nre compulsorily 
posted to large cities. In Bonn, lor exam- 
ple, they stand on guard at a minister’s 
home. For the lirsi time they are on their 
own, far, from their home and relatives und 
in a strange city. They do not have enough 
cash to go home at the weekends. 

. After a stint as guards young police offi- 
cers nre posted to patrol cars. 

Complaining about their isolation Schr- 
oder said: “Whether in a patrol car or in a 
large police station they lack contact with 
the citizenry and collongues with experi- 
ence.” 

At last those in uuthority have realised 
that the major reform that organised po- 
lice officers in police stations and hid them 
away in put ml cars is itself in need of re- 
form. 

This has already taken place in sonic 
cities. District police officers know every- 
one on their hem and teams of young and. 
old. police officers patrol either on foot or 
by bicycle. 

But there arc a few officials who are not , 
completely convinced by this new (really 
old) philosophy. Many of thorn take-fte* 
view that foot patrols arc a do\Y n '8 rat ^ 
of the police Officer. 

.Nothing is simple with the. police* and 
the police create . difficulties , for . them- 
selves. . , ; ■ 

A survey showed that the majority of 
policemen tis “the whipping 

; ; boysrofiirhe pafiorr and they are full of 
self-pity for their lack of prestige among 
the population. ., 

This survey reveals a lot about the state 
of mind of the police, fpr these views are . 
all wrong. ilf .. . •; . 

•Three out of every four .West Germans , 
have faith in the police andthe police 
come third in the list of most re^Rect.ed jp.- 
stitutions in- the couptryx after the Federal : 
President, arid .* the : Feder a I Constitutional 

Courj *; j - 1 *vt- • ' 

The pplice come well before, the courts, 
tk& armedifo.rces, the Church and the cen r , 
: tral government ip public esteem. 

Horst Zimmermann ■ 

;• (RhelabcherMcrkur/ Christ und Welt, 

. -'r ,; >.Bonn. 28 December 1985). 
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An organisation called GEMA is roun- 
dly disliked by organisers of events 
where music is played. GEMA, for its 
part heartily dislikes amendments to 
copyright legislation which' alter the 
status of certain music played publicly. 
GEMA stands for Gesellschqft fiir must- 
kalische AuffUhrungs- und mechanische 
VervtelfMtlgungsrechte (Society for Mu- 
sical Performing Rights and Mechani- 
cal Copyright Protection). GEMA's job 
is to collect royalties for composers, 
songwriters and pubiishers.To do this it 
vets places and events where music is 
played — cates, weddings, doctors’ surg- 
eries, dancing schools. Since July last 
year, GEMA has been receiving royalt- 
ies on blank video cassettes and sound 
cassettes. GEMA is disliked not just be- 
cause people have to pay it money, its 
collection methods have come under 
strong criticism from many quarters, in- 
cluding Parliament. One music school 
proprietor talked of “Chicago meth- 
ods". A musician says the group is “se- 
mi criminal". Some MPs are now asking 
if there is not a better way of protecting 
composers' copyright. The law changes 
GEMA objects to make certain slightly 
altered pieces of music no longer sub- 
ject to. copyright. They also lay down 
(hat certain groups such as old people's 
homes and youth welfare organisations 
do not have to pay royalties. GEMA is 
legally challenging the first law change. 
It cannot challenge the second change. 
That will have to be done by a composer 
directly affected. In thi$ article for the 
Frankfurter Rundschau , Ludwig Sicgeic 
looks at the background of this con- 
troversy. 

C hrislian Wimmer runs a dancing 
school in Munich. He is not fond of 
GEMA and its methods. 

The Higher Regional Court in Mu- 
nich decided that GEMA is entitled lo 
eight per cent of the dancing school’s 
revenue whenever music is played. 

Up to now, Wimmer has only had to 
pay copyright fees for the school’s final 
ball. 

He talks of "Chicago methods”, and 
he is not the only person to compare (he 
performing rights society lo a Mafia- 
type organisation. 

During a special meeting in his elec- 
toral constituency of Rhinc-Hesse to 
discuss GEMA Hansjurgcn Doss, a 
CDU member of the Bundestag, heard 
many complaints of GEMA’s “arbitrary 
policies", “incomprehensible methods” 
and “taxing of ’cultural evenls". 

GEMA has been clashing with record 
companies for many years. 

For the past three years record com- 
panies have had to transfer a fifth of 
their royalty payments to a special ac- 
count. 

The companies are now refusing to 
pay the rates laid down by GEMA. ‘, 

Peter Zomblki -the secretary- ‘of ttift 
German, record industry’s federal con- 
federation, feels that GEMA's demands 
are “threatening the German sound re- 
cording industry". . 

GEMA’s reputation — at least among 
people obliged, to. .pay .-..royalties; — 
couldn’t be worse, even though it is real- 
ty d^ng a meaningful job. . 

According to the organisation’s sta- 
tutes, it is a kind of self-help organisa- 
tion, whose aim is to “protect author 
and look after their rights”. , ; 

..The performing .rights society has 
been competing royalties for composers, 
songwriters aqd publishers in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany for over .50 
years, 

The just , under 16,500 members of 
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Music royalties ‘collected 
by Chicago methods’ 


the organisation would hardly be able to 
protect theirlegal fights dri their own. 

GEMA has a staff of 500 who Iasi 
year collected half a billion marks for 
members. 

The sound recording industry ac- 
counted for the lion’s share of DM165 
million, and the broadcasting corpor- 
ations paid DM145 million. 

Concerts and dances provided DM52 
million. 

GEMA is not too fussy about how it 
gets its money. Some of its methods 
have turned many people, especially the 
smaller concert and dance organisers, 
into enemies. 

There’s plenty of red tape iti GEMA’s 
two head offices in Berlin and Munich 
and its 1 2 regional administrative cen- 
tres. 

The bills it sends out are often rid- 
dled with incomprehensible abbrevi- 
ations and are in many cases incorrect. 

There is no pussy footing with unwill- 
ing payers — they nre quickly sued. 

Anyone who announces a musical 
event in the newspaper but doesn’t tell 
GEMA gets an unpleasant bill demand- 
ing double payment — the extra, it 
claims, are for additional administrative 
expenses. 

In many cases, the organisation sends 
out its staff at night to collect royalty 
money. 

The number of complaints has in- 
creased since it started using a large 
computer system. 

Anyone listed in the computer since 
the beginning of the eighties runs the 
risk of being permanently pestered by 
inquiries nbout whether they have paid 
their royalty fees or not, in many cases 
before the event itself takes place. 

Ole Seelcntneyer, the founder of the 
German Rock Musicians' Association 
(DRV), complains that "rock music in- 
itiatives receive bills even though musi- 
cians at their concerts play their own 
compositions”. 1 

For fear of even more trouble with 
GEMA many of the rock initiatives pay 
the money. 

. GEMA generally dismisses protests, 
and Seelenmeyer calls the methods em- 
ployed .by the organisation “semi-crimi- 
nal”. 

A spokesman for GEMA, Gabriel 
Steinschulte« however, apologises for 
such “slip-ups" and says that the organi- 
sation “appreciates these problems". • 

A certain amount of "computer cool- 
ness” is inevitable, says Steinschulte, 
1 sWe'iItei'e is no‘ other way of tackling 
the time and energy needed for adminis- 
trative work. ’ 

In Steinschulte’s opinion, GEMA’S 
unpopularity has its roots elsewhere; 

‘‘No-one likes paying moneys . espe- 
cially for intellectual property’*, he em- 
phasised. . 

. Thi? reflects -a 'clear- laqk. plunder-, 
standing of what, iijteiieqtujal property is. 

: in, the' lan.flof popts and philosophers, 
says Steinschulte. . 

;l Very few music users show an .under- 
standing for the rigid provisions of Ger- 
man copyright law,. i., .•:«,! 

Royalty fee's- have toibe paid* for ex- 
ample, for all organised musical invents 
which take plqce “in public? and involve 
“financial gain” , - r . . •_> . .■• 


This is obvious in the case of radio 
and TV broadcasts and large concerts. 

These two aspects, however, are very 
widely interpreted when it comes to 
smaller events. 

Musical events are only then classed 
as “non-public” if those taking part in 
them are in some way personalty linked. 

According to court decisions so far, 
“financial gain” already exists if, for ex- 
ample, the organisers decide to split the 
costs a barrel of beer among the guests. 

The senior citizens’ club, for exam- 
ple, is just as liable to pay royalties for 
its serenade as is the concert organiser 
for the appearance of a rock group ‘or 
Franz Beckenbauer for a birthday cele- 
bration held in public. 

In all these cases it doesn't matter 
whether several or only one copyrighted 
piece of music is played: the 1 fee hns lo 
be paid. 

The size of this fee generally depends 
on the amount charged for admission to 
a particular event or the size of the pre- 
mises in which that event takes place. 

A dance held in a room with an area 
of 200 square metres, for example, an 
an admission charge of DM3 per person 
will cost ihc organisers about DM70 in 
royalties. 

This may be not seem much lo Franz 
Beckenbauer, but it makes life difficult 
for many of the smaller nnn-profitniuk- 
ing organisations trying to organise cul- 
tural events. 

This explains why a number of social 
events were exempted from payment by 
the amendment of the copyright law on 
l July, 1985. 

Old people's or youth welfare groups, 
for example, as well as prison welfare 
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groups are no longer obliged to pay roy- 
alties to GEMA for the musical events 
they organise. 

■ Steinschulte, however, feels that this 
new situation underlines the general 
lack of understanding for the concept of 
intellectual property; 

“The copyright owner loses out in the 
name of a' social cause" (see box), 
Steinschulte complains; 

This is not the only reason why the 
original desire of the GEMA’s founder 
father, the opera composer Richard 
Strauss, for a fair remuneration for au- 
thors has not been fulfilled. 

Over 90 per cent of the ; roughly 
1 3i000 music-mak'drs Ip , the; : 'F^dfcral. 
Republic receive less royalties on aver- 
age than, .an unemployed person re- 
ceives unemployment benefit. .! 

: Allowing for DM71 million in admin- 
istrative expenses and DM 131 million 
in payments to foreign copyright socie- 
ties,. only abotit DM300 'million were 
left: for the GEMA members them- 
selves. • . : _ 

: The .arithmetical DM23,000 per 
copyright owner^ however, distorts the 
real picture: the publishers get about a 
third of these royalties. 

GEMA’s no-nonsense methods have 
4lso rubbed many politicians up the 
Wrong way. ' 

j In a written Parliamentary question at 
the beginning of the year several CDU 
and PDP Bundestag members asked the- 


federal government whether an “econ- 
omic mechanism" and “competing per- 
forming rights societies" might not be 
able lo better safeguard the interests of 
copyright owners. 

In its response to this question (he 
government was obliged to defend a “de 
facto monopoly". 

If a system of competing performing 
rights societies were to be introduced, 
the government claimed, the copyright 
owners would be left empty-handed. . 

The “use" of works protected by cop- 
yright would be more difficult to ascer- 
tain, and royalty revenue would dec- 
rease. 

What is more, the German Patent Of- 
fice in Munich also keeps a wary eye of 
the GEMA. . 

The lack of competition in this field, 
however, not only means benefits for 
copyright owners, 

Its monopoly character explains why 
very few changes have been made in the 
administrative structure of the GEMA 
since it was set up in 1920.,; ... 

None of ihe three occupational 
groups represented in the organisation, 
for example, enn be outvoted in deci- 
sions of general principle. 

The most serious consequence of this 
right of veto is that GEMA's royalties 
allocation plan has become more and 
more complicated due to the need to en- 
ter for every possible “special interest". 

GEMA has a 611-page manual outlin- 
ing allocution criteria. 

Composer Franz Josef Brcuer from 
Hamhurg. who was once a member of 
GEMA’s supervisory board, pointed 
out that even experts find it difficult to 
decipher the various rules annul regul- 
ations. 

Even the Commission of the Euro- 
pean. Coiuuumuy asked for a simplifica- 
tion at the beginning of the 1 970s. 

The allocation plan lays down that 
composers of “serious” music should re- 
ceive a proportionately greater share of 
royally revenues. 

"More sophisticated music has fewer 
opportunities to be performed”, GEMA 
spokesman Steinschulte explains. 

For this reason, he added, this imbal- 
ance must be redressed, much to the an- 
noyance of younger members of GE- 
MA. 

DRV founder Seelenmeyer views this 
policy as a “discrimination against rock 
music”/ 

He feels- that ’’serious music” is al- 
ready receiving' huge subsidies in “our 
classically oriented, cultural life”, re- 
garding the “removal of this injustice” as 
his; organisation's main objective. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the 
: DRV will be able to achieve this goal in 
the foreseeable future. . . 1 

The unusual admission procedure for 
new GEMA members guarantees that 
very few personnel changes are mad q. in 
- (he deejs ion-making bodies. ..... 1 

1 A copyright owner, for example, cani 
only become a full member of the.GE- 
MA aftef.five years and provided he has 
a ( cqrresponding high royalty revenue. : . 
V . -tuakes years, membership before 

a member can be elected onto the orga- 
nlsation’^. supervisory board; -GEMA’s 
most powerful Jjody. . ., v< v . 

... GEMA 1 spokesman S teiti schulle ex- 
: plfiiind jftis-sltyRtionby ppiflting.out thpt 
the organisation “needs pafegyiards in 
■'•'order tq nlBke 'Sdre that only- tK6se 
‘Copyright owners 1 have ' a ff nhl 's ay | who 
havd corresponding foyalrie's". 1 l/f - ; w 1 

GEMA's managing direetbF,'' Erich; 
Schulze; is an almost legendary' expres- 
sion of this continuity. Schulze, who is 
in his seventies, has headed the per-: 

Continued' on pad* ^8 • • 
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Mercedes, VW 
Japanese, 
top the sales 

D aimler-Benz was the most success- 
ful German car manufacturer last 
year. It sold 270,000 vehicles, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent on 1984. 

This means that more Germans 
bought Duimler-Bcnz's Mercedes- list 
year than bought n Ford — Ford 1 sold 
only 250,000, 15 per cent down on 
1984. i ■ ■, 

These figures are tentative because 
the final sales figures are not yet avail- 
able. - 

Japanese manufacturers look 1 like 
having sold well over .100.000 vehicles 
in Germany fuh the first time, taking Ja- 
pan’s share of (he -market from 12 per 
cunt tn more than 1 1 per cent. • 

BMW sales tfere down 1 0 per cent at 
144,000 and Atidis were also down 10 
per cent to under- 110,000; But Volks- 
wagen, which owns Audi, increased 
sales by 4 per cent to more than 
540,000, which compensated for Audi. 

The other German maker, Opel, sold 
160,000. down 7 percent. 

Almost 2.4 million' new cars were 
sold during the year, roughly the same 
ns in 1984. 

Daimler-Benz has avoided the ups 
and downs of the market cycle better 
thun titter makers, partly because ho 
many Mercedes are company cars and 
not paid for but of earnings after tax. 
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Ford’s figure, which brings its share 
of the market down to barely 10 per 
cent, includes figures for Fiestas and 
Escorts, which are made in Spain. 

BMW, unlike Ford, was able to com- 
pensate its sales drop by its export per- 
formance. 

On average the dollar. exchange rate 
was fine in deutschcmark terms over the 
year, making for windfall profits of well 
over DM J 00m. ,, , ' 

The Audi .100, the VW subsidiary’s 
best seller, has lost much, of its attrac- 
tion since Volkswagen increased prices 
heftiiy.. 

. O pel’s decline would have been even 
wgrse if. it had not. been for.the Opel 
Corsa, which is made in Spain. : 

Its sales went up bet.ween 7, gnd 8 per 
cent, frpm 42,000 tqmpre than^OQQ,. 

Sales of imported models increased 
to almost 1 1 per cent, but this figure in- 
cludes German models made abroad, 
such .as the Corsa, Escort and Fiesta. . 

Imports in the strict sense of the term 
accounted for 27 per cent of new car 
sales. . 

One foreign carmaker, Peugeot of 
France, owed .its comeback in the Ger- 
man market.to a single model, the 205. . 

Peugeot’s 1985 German sales were 
about; 57,000 units, up roughly 25 per 
cent and including over 70 per cent 
205s. .... 

Peugeot increased German sales by 
roughly the same figure as Renault’s 
German sales declined. 

Japanese imports broke yet another 
record, over 300.000 sales. It looks like 
being well over 100,000, too. 

• Extra sales of an estimated 25,000 
Mazdas, Datsuns and so on took Jnpanese 
car sales in Germany from 12 per cent in 
1 984 to over 1 3 per cent last year* 

(Frmikfuncr Rumlschau. 30 December |yK5) 


Volkswagen moves into the 
Spanish driving Seat 




What is happening in 
Germany? How does 
Germany view the world? 

• Vc rH S"W^ iltlswcr s 10 these questions 
in IJIL WLLT, Germany s independent 
national quality mill economic daily 
newspaper. 
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T he hest. technology. That’s Seal, ja- 
wohl! a Spanish advertising slogan 
for the loss-making Spanish carmaker 
proclaims, £nd the "w" in juwohf is un- 
mistakably the VW logo. 

.The advertising copy mentions the 
German Golf, Santana aiid Passat iq the 
same breath as the Spanish Ibiza. Rondo 
and Malaga. 

. Jn Spain at least the Seat, Volkswagen 
and Audi merger is already an esta- 
blished fact. The "marriage of the year” 
has in effect long since taken place. 

. The engagement was ip September 
1^82 wljen the well-heeled VW Group 
signed a cooperation agreement with 
the ailing Spanish carma ker. 

“Seat, German friend,'; .a . Madrid 
newspaper headline proclaimed with 
glee and relief. A previous ill-fated part- 
nership with Fiat had been abandoned 
after legal disputes. 

What the Spaniards saw as a historic 
pact with the Germans provided for VW 
Polo, Derby and Santana models to be 
made in Seat works. 

State-owned Scat took on exclusive 
rights to import, sell and service VWs 
and Audis in Spain. Spanish motorists 
have since incessantly been reminded of 
the alliance. 

Seat has repeatedly announced that 
the close relationship was soon to be re- 
gularised, with VW preparing to buy 
Sent outright. Volkswagen denied these 
claims. 

Even now Seat feels it is a good 
match, the Spanish government having 
agreed to foot its losses, VW executives 
are still chary of going put on a limb. 

•Volkswagen had intended to. thin out 
Seat’s payroll from 23,000 to 2 1,000 by 
the end of 1986, but difficulties within 
the company are felt to jeopardise this 
target. . >t . 

Spanish commentators claim that a 
mere L0 per cent of the problems dis- 
cussed in confidential talks between the 
two companies still await solution. 

Little mention is made of difficulties 
in Madrid or Barcelona nl present, and 
optimism about coming to terms with 
VW soon is. based this time on fairly 
firm foundations. 

On 27 December Spanish Premier 
Felipe Gonzalez’ Socialist government 

- * ■. 

i . , Continued from paga .7 

forming rights society since 1945. 
Schulze’s achievements during this peri- 
od are undisputed among GEtyA mem- 
bers-. . 

Gustav Kneip, the composer of the 
German Our Father and chairman, of 
the _ Syndicate of Genpan Compp^ec^ 
(IDK), praises Schulze as p, "brilliant 
pragmatist”. ,, 

Schulze has fought for copyright pro- 
tection oyer the years with great skill 
and an ofteii exaggerated sense, of pres- 
tige. • . . . . • 

The “cunning old devil”, as Schulze is 
often nicknamed in GEM A, ‘deserves a 
great deal of the credit for’ ptisKihfe 
through the legislation placing royalties 1 
on empty cassettes. 

However, when it tomes 16 changing 
fundamental aspect's of the organisation 
Schulze is less progressive. . 

At the end of the 1970s, the compos- 
er and- (irofcssional jurist Peter Ruzicka 
together with a few colleagues called for 
a greater share of copyrighMbwners 1 Ifi 


fennooflftfjcHllpmtinr 


made short .shrift of the. most serious, 
obstacle to \\ take-over us the cautious 
Germans saw it. 

The Spanish Cabinet passed a decree 
by : which the government agreed to 
meet Seat losses that have oiounted to 

nearly DM 3bn . over, l he years. 

: The state-owned holding group INI is 
to plug the gap, funds being provided by 
the government. The Madrid daily El 
Puis said Spanish taxpayers were being 
called on to foot the bill for poor ma- 
nagement, antiquated technology and a 
lack of ideas and initiative. 

But the newspaper fell that privatisa- 
tion and the forthcoming take-over by 
Volkswagen meant Seat’s troubles 
would soon be over. 

So would Franco’s old dream of a ma- 
jor Spanish carmaker. > 

The Spaniards have thus agreed to 
meet VW's main demand and pay Seat’s 
debts. Even before the take-over VW 
set about reorganising production, ra- 
tionalisation and quality control in the 
Sent works in Barcelona and Pamplona. 

The Spaniards feel VW has already 
committed itself so heavily that despite 
cautious tactics it can only be a matter 
of time before the take-over goes ahead 
and the dream tor nightmare \ in over. 

A meeting between VW chief execu- 
tive Carl H. Hnlui and the Spanish Pre- 
mier seems to have clinched the issue. 

They met in Burnt last October ami 
appear to have agreed to terms that will 
give the German carmaker a privileged 
position in (he Spanish market and en- 
sure the survival of hot It the Seat 
tnnrquc and thousands of Seat jobs that 
are in jeopardy. 

Volkswagen, Spanish sources claim, 
is first to buy 5 1 per cent of Scat's paid- 
up capital, as evidently agreed in a 
memorandum of understanding at the 
end of 1 985. . 

VW are said to be planning to buy put 
the remaining Seat shareholders by. 
1990, T|ie Spaniards feel the marriage 
could officially go ahead in March. 

. . Lot liar Lubusch, 

tllAnnwvrsclw lunuiiry lyBft) 

the so-called sound recording colRft!d& nv 
money. 

Ruzicka, who is" now the director of 
the RIAS symphony orchestra in Berlin, 
was unwilling to accept the fdtJt'thal pu- 
blishers received half of this money just! 
like the authors themselves.. • 

. • ' Ruzittoka' S TTfoSt bitter opponent' £tt the 
time wajjfjrloh Schulze: ••• ' : 

Ruzicka at'ieast had the safikfac|i6h 
of a part success. Publishers today only 
get a 40 per cent share of the sound re- 
cording money. Sthflfze is struggling to 1 
readapt copyright law to the it6w sitUft-' 
tion brought about 1 by the Introduction 
of the “new media”, i • ■ * >.[. i*; * y/.** 

It looks as if He’ll ftavC to : do this for’ 
some time, ' snide there Is rid; sign cif a 
worthy succes$dh ii,: |i ‘ I " 

‘One GEMA'hi’ember. who wishes to. 
remain' anortymoii?, Went so far’ as to‘ 
say; “The whole joint- will; collapse as 
soon as the old mdn leaves"; ! " • ’ \ 
Ludwig Siegelf ■ 

!•• (Frankfurter Riindschhu, 2 J'Beccmbcf 19*85) 
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Airbus technology takes a 
lot of flying out of flying 


Professor Uwe Gan/.er, lecturer in air? 
craft construction and aerodynamics at 
the Technical University, Berlin, wrote 
this article about the newest Airbus, the 
A 320, for Die Welt. 

N o feature of modern technology has 
made such a mark on the develop- 
ment of the new A 320 Airbus ns fly-by- 
wire, a * system • that * has radically 
changed the entire cockpit. 

Yet in relation to the A 3IO it is 
merely a logical extension of tried and 
trusted technology. 

Fly-by^wire is first and foremost the 
transmission by wire of cockpit instruc- 
tions to electro-hydraulic power valves 
that- operate individual sections of rud- 
der and other steering gear. 

In the A 320 Airbus the entire secon- 
dary steering, such as flaps and spoilers, is 
electronically operated, as is the primary 
steering (along the pitch and roll axes). 

Only the rudder and the horizontal tail 
surfaces are still mechanically operated. 

But a mechanical back-up system is 
retained to ensure that the A 320 can 
still be flown in an emergency. 

Electrical transmission of signals 
leads to a drastic reduction in the num- 
ber of mechanical components, result- 
ing' in a substantial reduction in both 
weight and maintenance. 

Airbus Industrie says the system cuts 
the plane's weight by 6rto kg. while 
maintenance costs m the steering sec- 
tion have been cut by 40 per cent, main* 
ly due to a substantial improvement in 
fault diagnosis. 

Bui the main feature of the fly-by-wire 
system is that it uses a computer in the 
electronic transmission of- signals and so 
incorporates digital data processing. 

Data fed to the computers include 
steering positions, first and foremost 
the position of the ministick, or joystick, 
and the positions of landing and brake 
flap levers. • 

A number of sensor readings arc* also 
relayed to the computers: They include fi- 
gures from the air data computer und the 
attitude heading reference system, such as 
directional references and angle of pitch :* ’•’* 
The autopilot is also coupled to the 
computer system. Dnta arc immediately 
converted into fine adjustment of tlte : 
steering settings. 

Signal processing is carried out in dc- 
C °^ ance with prearranged schedules that 


directly affect the aircraft's behaviour; 
This makes the plane easier to handle and 
safety features .su6h as . automatic pitch 
compensation easier to incorporate. 

As a result the joystick needs only to 
he shifted, to one side to steer a curve. 
Pitch.no longer needs to be taken into 
account. And the joystick doesn’t- have, 
to be. pulled toward the pilot. 

As a rule operating th? joystick will au- 
tomatically be accompanied by the re- 
quired trim. Pitch angle is automatically 
adjusted by pushing or pulling the joystick. 

When the joystick is released it slowly 
returns to neutral, the aircraft remain- 
ing in the set position. 

Conversely, no input means.no mo- 
tion. This inode of operation is new but 
strikingly simple. . , 

A further example of safety-enhanc- 
ing properties is. pitch angle limitation. 
At low speeds it is limited to the rating 
for maximum lift. 

If the pilot tries to oversteer, the at- 
tempt will be automatically offset by a 
nose-heavy trim. The A 320 thus has 
ideal aerodynamics. 

Computers are the nerve-centre of 
the fly-by- wire system, so it clearly 
makes sense for steering controls and 
cockpit indicators to be digitalised and 
monitor screens to be used. 

The basic design concept of the A 
320’s cockpit was for all data needed to 
fly the aircraft to be shown on monitor 
screens. So the main instrument panel 
incorporates six colour monitors. 

They are nil 18-5 centimetres square, 
«%r much larger than the 1 2 .7 -centimetre 
screens used in the A 3 1 it Airbus and 
the Boeing 757 and 767. 

Pilot and co-pilot each have two elec- 
tronic flight instrument system (EFIS) 
screens. 

Both can see two screens in the cen- 
tre of the instrument panel that form 
part of the electronic centralised air- 
craft monitor system (EC AM). 

The first EFIS screen is the primary 
flight display, or PFD, which conveys all 
information contained in the classical 
T-array of analog instrumentation . 

Screen centre is the accustomed arli- 
ficliii horizon, while the second EFIS 
screen is thcYiavigrttiondisplay, or ND. . 

It combines flight path graphics i h a 
compass Array and a meteorological 
radar display. 1 ( 

The two ECAM 1 screens contain data 
on the aircraft’s technical condition. 
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Look, mum! No hands! In the automated cockpit of the A 320 Airbus a crew 
of only two Is needed instead of the previous three. . (Photo: i.ufih<in.%u) 


The upper screen contains engine data, 
plus information on individual systems in 
accordance with the given flight phase. 

In addition to routine information 
when flights are proceeding normally, 
ECAM screens nrc mainly used when 
technical hitches occur. 

Whenever trouble occurs in any aircraft 
system the screen indicates in plain lan- 
guage where the problem is and what con- 
sequences it has and gives check-list in- 
structions to rectify the situation. 

The FADEC, short for full authority 
digital engine control, system is another 
substantial improvement that eases the 
workload oil cockpit crews. 

The FADEC system is designed for 
both engines, the CFM 56-5 and the V 
2500, that are operated by digital elec- 
tronics rather than hydraulic systems. 

The digital computer link makes it pns- 
sible to wtiri, out the ideal operational 
setting tor the engine at nil stages of flight 
and inset the engines accordingly. 

The position, of the power Jever is 
preset for the various flight phases, such 
as take-off, ascent, cruising, coasting 
and reverse thrust. 

Optimum thrust is worked out by 
computer and set automatically. 

The new-look cockpit of the A 320 
Airbus poses two initial questions: 

• Will sidestick steering be accepted by 
pilots and civil aviation authorities used 
to symmetrically arranged and mechani- 
cally coupled steering columns? 

• How can digital electronics be made 

to ensure at least the same degree of 
safety as is provided by mechanical sys- 
tems? ' -I; 

As for the sidestick, experimental 
flights with a sidestick were made by the 
Concorde back in 1978, while Airbus 
Industrie has put the sidestick through 
extensive trials on board a converted A 
300. • 

At least 25 flying-hours were logged 


by pilots from different airlines and 
answcfable to different civil aviation au- 
thorities. 

The result of these trials was that the 
ministick was given definite approval. 

-As for electronic controls, here too 
comprehensive experience hns been 
gained on board the Concorde, which is 
fitted but with fly-by-wire for all three 
axes. 

Over 100,000 flying hours have been 
logged with this system since it was first 
used on regular flights. The mechanical 
back-up has not once had to be used. 

The safety of the fly-by-wire system is 
ensured by a wide range of measures. 
Two separate computers are used for 
each axis (pitch and roll), for instance. 

The computers differ from ouch other 
in both hard-und software — a safety 
precaution known as dissimilar redun- 
dancy. 

Each line between computer and 
steering component has a separate mon- 
itor lead, agpin . with dissimilar liard- 
and software, and signals are constantly 
compared. 

• Redundant leads are laid in separate 
strands of cable. . 

Energy supplies are also ensured by u 
variety of routes, in addition to the gen- 
erator powered by the engines and the 
APU there is another generator pow- 
ered by an air turbine. 

So even if a flight control computer is 
defective the likelihood of the entire 
electronic flight control system break- 
ing down is less than. 1U to the power of 
- 12 .. 

That is a margin of safety comparable 
with that of conventional flight controls. 
And even if this breakdown were to oc- 
cur, the ‘ mechanical rudder and trim 
controls should still enhble the pilot to 
handle the aircraft satisfactorily. 

• : • * ■ Uwe Gamer 

:• (Die Welt, Bonn, 7 January >198 6) 
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LANGUAGE 


In a terrible Schlamassel, I ask: ■‘Jofcef, 
hoste geganwet majn mantl?’ 




Y iddish in' its heyday — in the 1930s 
— was spoken by an estimated 1 1- 
12 million of the world's 14-15 million 
Jews. ... 

It seems to have originated among 
Jews an the Upper and middle Rhine in 
the J llh century AD and to have com- 1 
bined mediaeval German dialect, He- 
brew words mid expressions, from shul 
and the Torah and scraps of Old French 
and Italian. ' 

Centuries — and pogroms — later, it 
moved with what was left of the Jewish 
community to Eastern Europe and now, 
in the wake of the Nazi holocaust,, its 
days arp arguably nu mbered . 

Yiddish expressions arc widespread 
in German. All of us use them, although 
few will be aware that phrases such Utils 
mid Beinlmichl arc Yiddish. 7 " 

To wish n skier Half und Heinbriich 
(literally: "Break your deck and legs!”) 
may seem to make sense in an upside- 
down sort of way. 

In reality the' words arc bowdlferiscd 
Hebrew, u good luck wish' that found its' 
way into standard German via Yiddish. 

Some Yiddish termd found their way 
into German in an even more rounda- 
bout manner, via die language of the un- 
derworld, thcRotweJsch of tramps anil 
hawkers. 

One can imagine mediaeval Jewish 
merchants and moneychangers meeting 
members of the criminal fraternity “on 
the road” 

The jargon of thieves and vagabonds 
later found its way into conversational 
German via fellow-travellers, soldiers 
and students. ' 

Meshugge, meaning mad, is originally 
Hebrew and borrowed from Yiddish. So 
is inies, meaning bad, Tinnef, meaning 
rubbish, and Schlamassel, meaning a 
mess, a fix or a tricky situation. 

The root word of Schlamassel is maz- 
el (as in mazeltov), while Pleile, mean- 
ing broke or bankrupt, originally meant 
doing a moonlight flit to avoid being im- 
prisoned for debt. 

Schakem, meaning to flirt, is derived 
from the Hebrew word for a woman's 
lap. 

Unier aller San, wo Bartel seinen Most 
holt and Saure-Gurken-Zeit are Yiddish 
expressions of Hebrew derivation that 
have been bowdlerisPd beyond recogni- 
tion. . ■ 

Unter aller San is not a reference to 
pigs of any description; it means “ben- 
eath measure," hence appallingly bad, in 
Hebrew. 

Bartel is not a person and he has 
nothing whatever to do with Most (mus- 
tard). The one word originally meant a 
jemmy, the other money or valuables. 

As for (he Saure-Gurken-Zeit, or silly 
season, it has nothing to do with sour 
gherkins; it is a time of zorcs and jokres, 
Or trials and tribulations. 

ScMckse to this day is a derogatory 
term for a dumb and tiresome woman in 
German dialect. The original Hebrew 
was the brazen image of the Old Testa- 
ment, an object of distaste to devout 
Jews. 

In Yiddish it came to rnqan a Chris- 
tum girl, someone a good Jewish, buy 
cannot possibly marry because their 
children would then no| be Jews. 

En route from Yiddish to German via 
the Rotwclsch jnrgon of thieves it came 
lo mean a Jewish girl, not a Gentile. 

Two well-known Yiddish proverbs 


can be transcribed as follows: A 
mentsch lernt sich redri sejer fri, 
schwajgn sejer spet, and:'; As ale zejn 
soln dir arojssjfaln, nur ejri zon sol dir . 
blajbn far zejn wejtog. 

The one means we learn to talk at an . 
early age but to be. quiet only late in life. 
The other is a curse wishing someone’s 1 
teeth to fall out: all but one that will 
continue to ache. 

- Both can so easily be transliterated 
into German that readers will be tempt- 
ed tp wonder whether Yiddish is not 
just n mediaeval German dialect. . , 

U certainly originated in mediaeval 
Germany, among Jews on the middle 
and upper Rhine, some of whom had. 
migrated 1 from Romancc-spcaking 
areas. . , . . 

The original Old German was mixed 
with Hebrew from divine service i(shul) 
and' the scriptures, dIus scraps of medi- 
aeval German, Ola French and Italian 
dialect. 

During the Crusades Jewish commu- 
nities in the Rhine valley were at the re- 
ceiving end of what later became known 
as pogroms. They were later blamed for 
the Black Deatli as well. 

In' the 13th and 14th ceniuries they, 
led separate and distinctive lives in the 
ghetto, and their spoken German grew 
very distinctive too. 

Most persecuted German Jews 
headed east to Central’ and Eastern Eu- 
rope: id Vienna, Prague; Poland, Lithu- 
ania. western Russia and Rumania. 

There they borrowed expressions 
from their host nations but kept up Jew- 
ish traditions, including what gradually 
came to be known as Yiddish. 

This was particularly ehsy in Poland, 
where they lived in separate communit- 

ies with a separate administration and 
legal system. 

Old Yiddish took shape by about 
1700, consisting of dialects differing 
mainly in the vowels preferred. It had 
long been the spoken language of the 
poor and uneducated. 

it boasted a rich literature for the po- 
or Jews who spoke no Hebrew, for Jews 
in the Dispersion without a local reli- 
gious community, and for the uneducated. 

For “uneducated" read “women/’ The 
study of the Hebrew scriptures was the 
privilege otpien,. .. . 

in the Middle Ages only a handful of 
Christians could read or write, whereas 
few Jewish men could not read or write. 
They had lo learn to. read the scriptures 
for religious purposes. 

There were books in Yiddish that 
told Biblical taifcs in the spoked 1 lan- 
guage. There were devotional and reli- 
gious works, collections of Jowish and 
Gentile talcs, books, of Jewish history 
and prayer books for women. 

Hasidic Jews, members of a foysticnl 
sect founded in Poland in about 1750 in 
opposition lo rationalism and ritual laz- 
ily, published In Yiddish the miraculous 
tales of their rabbis. 

1 The oldest extant version of the Ku- 
drun-Lied, a Middle High German her- 
oic epic, is a Yiddish version dating 
back to 1382. 

. ■ When classical German of. the late 


18th and early 19th century reached 
Eastern Europe and became the lan- 
guage of profane education, Yiddish 
came to be looked down on. ■ 

• Moses Mendelsohn, a friend of the 
18th century German playwright Less* 
ing, saw Yiddish as a kind of German 
gone wrong and dismissed it as slang. 

“Enlightened'' Jewish intellectuals 
began to campaign against Yiddish, es- 
pecially in Lithuania. They wrote in 1 
Yiddish, which was the language of the 
co-religionists they sought to influence. 

Their aim was to include as much 
modern German as possible in Yiddish. 

In the second half of the 1 9th Century 
there Was, inevitably, a counter-move- 
ment that praised the beauty of the Yid- 
dish language. 

Mendele Abramo'witsch, 1 836- 1917, 
a Lithuanian Jew, is generally acknowl- 
edged to have b£en the founding father 
of classical Yiddish literature. He wrote 
realistically about life in the shtetl, the 
Jewish ghettoes of old Russia. 

Younger' writers modelled themselves 1 
on Jizchak Leib Perez, 1851-1915, a 
Polish socialist; Zionist and admirer of 
Hasidism who stood for a special kind 
of Romaniicism. 

But the best-known Yiddish writer 
was Sholem Aleicheih Robinowitsch', 
1859-1916, a Ukrainian Jew with a 
keen eye for the idiosyncracies of his 
co-religionists in Eastern Europe. 

Classical Yiddish literature provides 
the answer to the question whether Yid- 
dish is a language in its own right or 
merely a bowdlerised fofm of German. 

‘The assumption that Yiddish is der- 
ived from German is as inaccurate as 
the frequent assumption that { man is 
derived from the ape," writes Uriel 
Weinreich in his “College Yiddish," 

In both cases there were common an- 
cestors. . i 

In the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries 
many Jews wandered westward again, 
fojrced to leave Eastern Europe by the 
pogroms, the poor economic prospects 
and their inability to make social head- 
way- : . • 

.They moved to Western Europe, ancj 
from there to North and So.uth America, 
South Africa and Australia. 

, In the. early 1930s Yiddish was spo- 
ken by an estimated 11-12 million of 
the world’s 14- 15 million Jews. 

At a more conservative estimate se- 
ven million Jews lived in Eastern and 
Central Europe, nearly three million in 
North : America, 300, 000 ii\ Western 
Europe and Palestine, abouf !>50,b00 in 
South and Central America, over 
55,000 in Africa, 14,000 in Asia (ex- 
1 eluding Palestine) and 9,000 in Australia* 

The new languages in their host coun- 
tries and : the process of assimilation led 
to n steady decline In the -number of 
I Yiddish speakers. ■ 

I The Nazi holocaust; which cost the 
i lives of six million Jews, including about 
five .mjljion -Yiddish speakers (accord- 
i ing tp Salomon Bjrnbaurri in his Gram- 
! mar of the' Yiddish Language), had a 
■further, devastating effect' on Yiddish 
j culture. i i: ;■ ■ . 

, Weinreich says Yiddish used to be 
, •he native , language., of mqsl of. the 
world’s Jews. “For nearly jjfwi years 
i Yiddish ,was the language) pf the largest 
,and most creative part of the Jewish 
. 7 people," he writes.. 


Salcin Lnndmunn, in Jiddisch ~ Das 
A hen teuer finer Sprathc, forecasts the 
demise of Yiddish ns a spoken language. 

She doesn't feci it is doomed primari- 
ly as a result of (lie holocaust. It is main- 
ly a consequence of assimilation: volun- 
tary or, as in the Soviet Union, en- 
forced. - 

In both cases assimilation cuts Jews 
off from their roots. “Let there he nu 
mistake,” she writes, “Yiddish ncedsthc 
constantly resurging and enriching sti- 
mulus of the Hebrew- Aramaic scrip- 
tures if it is to stay alive." 

This is in no way disproved by a rc ; 
cent article in the Jerusalem Post head- 
lined “Yiddish with an Oxford accent" 
and dealing- with Yiddish studies at Ox- 
ford University. =: 

{Yiddish is taught. at ninny American 
universities. There is even a chair of 
Yiddish studies in Israel. But, that alone 
is no guarantee of its survivalias a spo- 
ken language. -, 

For generations Yiddish should con- 
tinue to stand - a chance of survival 
among the- chosen few ultra-orthodox 
Jews. They feel Hebrew is a holy lan- 
guage and prefer to discuss, everyday 
matters in. Yiddish. . 

.- Yiddish is still spoken in Israel, espe 1 
dally in Tel Aviv and Haifa where el- 
derly Jewish migrants from Germany 
congregate. 

“Josef," one may hear them ask in a 
cafe, “hoste geganwet. --majn mantl?” 
(“Josef, have you nicked my coat?"). 

Jews of German extraction are still 
known as Jeckes — because even in Pal- 
estine they staunchly refused to take off 
their jackets. On taking .leave of each 
other .they frequently say: "Blejh gc- 
sund!" (“Keep well"). 

Oriental Jews are nicknamed Cha- 
chach because of how they pronounce 
Hebrew, i To get their awn back they, 
nicknamed European Jews Wuswus - 
because their every other word seemed 
to be “wus?” (“what?"). 

Yiddish at times has a late and rather 
touching revival in Israel when elderly 
Israelis converse with Jewish visitors 
from America, England, Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Australia. 

They talk Yiddish,, and , German 
speakers can 1 understand 'almost every 
word; ... ; . • 

Most turn out not to have spoken, 
Yiddish, their native language, for 25 or 
30 years and to have retrieved it, at first 
hesitantly, then with -evident pleasure, 
when they found they were -.unable to 
converse in Hebrew, English, Spanish 

and Portuguese. .- 

People who speak no. Yiddish find it- 
hard to learn* let alone read, because U 
is written in Hebrew. ■ • 

Between 1 1 5. and 25 percent of Yid-’ 
dish is Hebrew in origin (depending on 
the speaker’s level o f educ ation), and 
Hebrew is written without vowels, iriak-- 
, ing life.^ven j^o^^ff^ulwfpi^begia' 

‘ ntirs, " ' ■. ,/ V 

But the 75-80 per jppru of German 
words are no trouble- once Hebrew 
; script has been mastered. 

Yiddish . pronunciation was standar- 1 
j dised in 193? by the Yl^Q Institute in 
j New York) while, retention of the He-; 
1 brew script made it easier to standardise- 
| Yiddish dialects.,. ... j 

I Yet German' jews iri particular .still' 
j tend to look down on Yiddish as the 1 
language pf their u'riediicate# Eastern} 
! European' brethren. ! ; - :» i 

j A Get;rh^n jour n a H ^ r 0 m j 

j Israel onq$ , u^'.thCi^^^lffhpoke,] 
meaning^aq^^ipH^rw ^ut'ipa der-| 
! ogatory^enwstepWdish.—- • "... 
j A Ge^mr^pe a kins Israeli . accused 
him of i®g7Naizl7fa»6n - arid Expres- 


sions borrowed froth Pir Stiirmer. Thi 

- — Continuati on page •- — • 
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■ LITERATURE /MUSIC 

German culture 
touches a 


(Senevab&njeigetf 

T he. Japanese loye German . music. 

The . words of old German folk. 
sohgs .it re better known tp them than to,, 
many of us. ‘ . . . : 

. So, it. was. not. surpri^ng.wliep . Japa- 
nese Premier Yasohiru Nakaxpne. burst 
intp song with all the verses of ,Die Lore - 
ley when, during his visit toponn last. 
May. he went on u trip along the Rhine 
\v\th ChaficeUqr. Kohl. 

This is a phenomenon for us. for who 
atpong ys.knows t^ny Japanese songs? 

For, the. Japanese German music is a 
part, pf western music and culture. 

From the age of ten every Japanese 
child gets to know German classics and 
German .folk music, These lessons are 
compulsory. 

•.Mozart, Bach, Brahms and Ludwig 
van Beethoven are all honoured in Ja- 
pan — and there is a tradition behind 
this. 

• In 1914, at the beginning of the First 
World War. '3,0(10 German prisoners of 
war were interned at I'okushima in 
southern Japan. The then Meiji Emper- 
or ordered the people to he friendly to ; 
the men from the land of culture. In 
gratitude for the kindly and considerate 
wav in which they were .treated j they 
•>nng Beethoven's 9th Symphony in a 
Buddhist temple. 

The Japanese were enthusiastic about 
this music and they wanted more. 

Today every Japanese child knows 
that Beethoven was deaf when lie com- 
posed his symphony., 

Many. Germans remained in Japan at 
the war’s end. They married and had - 
families: There is still today in Tokyo • 
the German bakery, established by the 
Huchheim family with a subsidiary In 
West Germany. .• . . .. ii 

This story explains -perhaps why Bec ; 
thoven is so much -loved, but -not the 
whole of German music; 1 • • 

The present director of the Japanese 
Cultural Institute in Cologne. Professor- 
Takashi Oshio,; secs the .sources of this 
affection for German music, despite ■ 
-qther differences, in a similarity in men-: 
talUsydn this respect. . . 

PrbfeSsor Oshio said: "German music 
radiates love; -loyalty and- melancholy, 
These arc qualities that a Japanese re- 
cognises in Jiis.ownWtUKQk^d^g^^ 

to his heart. He can identify with ■ this 
music. The. greatest awareness a Japa- 
nese has of life is the knowledge of its 
transitoriness; ..He., can find his own 
identity in German music." • 

From ' 16.03 .until 1 $68: Japan was 
closed, to the rest of ihe world. The Jap L 
anese.were worried about- cojonisatioh. 
They had had horrific, experiences with' 
the Spanish and Portuguese, who: came . 
as monks to Japan and brought -weapons.-; 

withthejn-- •: .:i.'! <-• . •. 

Only , the Protestant Dutch ( were al- 
lowed to stay :on Japanese soil. This- 
changed, abruptly with theiacoessjoni of 
the Emperof Meiji. ; ,i •; 

He opened- Japart’s doors and in the: 
same year (he Japanese gained access to 
our. music. ■ - ; .!j 



ADVENTURES 


How the Baron Miinchhausen 
legend outgrew the man 

W ithout (he slightest touch of exag- 
geration. it can be said that the li- 


Profe88or Oshio . 
thd Mann family.' 


connections with' 1 

iPImiiv privuifc ) ' 


Qer man. folk .songs were known in Ja- 
pan. not only in schools but also ip the . 
family. Almost every Japanese family 
possesses a musical instrument. 

The.se days Japan is flooded with 
German music. There is enormous de- 
mand for German song-books, and in- 
struments. 

Professor Oshio said: “West Germany 
has a trade surplus in this sector.” He 
has himself done a great deal to pro- 
mote German music. 

Professor Oshio. a philosopher and 
Germanistics expert has lectured on 
Japanese television and radio on the 
German language, music and culture. 

l-lis lectures were popular with an audi- 
ence rating constantly well over a million. 

1 tv is also well known in Japan as a wri- 
ter. He has written well over 2d hooks, in- 
cluding translations of works by Karl 
Barth. Goethe and Thomas Mann. 

His recent translation of Mann's J6-" 
seph and his Brothers is shortly to he 
published in four volumes in Japan. 

Oshio is a close friend of members of 
the Mann family. As an admiring young 
student he wrote to Thomas Mann and 
he was a friend of Katja Mnnn until her 
death. He was a regular and welcome 
guest in her home. 

Oshio had a research -grant front' the 
Alexander - von . e-ili ?lv»r j4 

Humboldt : Founda- 
lion to- lecture at- the 
University of Mar- ’ '' - 

burg bum 1962 un- ...! 

til l%4. This was 
followed up by three 
further -.invitations - r \ 

from the Foundation 
work in , West . : 

Germany, For- . his, 
service^ , to, . , . West . . 

German Japanese 

friendship he was . 

awarded, the Order < *^7, 7 t ,l7 : 

of the.. Federal. Re- ^ 

.L-uitb l i e.QL.GeimJi 


f f geration. it can be said that the li- 
t crary .Baron Munchatjsen was bprn 200 
years ago. In 1 785, the first collection of 
tales called Baron Munchausen y Narra- 
tive of his Marveflous Travels ami Cam- 
paigns in Russia, appeared in Engjand. 

The tall stories said 'to have been re- 
lated by a professional' sibldicr called 
Karl Friedrich Hieronymoiis von 
Miinchhausen (the spelling has been al- 
tered in. English) were assembled and ' 

written by Rudolf Eric Raspe. 

. THfc stqr'y L (ellirtg batoh was hbrn in 
1720 at Bodenwerdef Casflci bn the 1 
River Weser;' in ntinh Germany. In : 

1 740 and 1 74 1 he took part in two Rus- 
sian campaigns against die Turks. He 
was promoted 'to captain of cavalry and 1 
afterwards managed his estate at Bod- 
enwerder until his death in: 1 79 1 . 

Both there and also in Gottingen he is 
said to have told stories of the wildest es-" 
capades and the most impossible adven- 
n this sector. He lures. small format, made up of five chapters, 

•real deal to pro- He did not record his stories in any Raspe ^ not h nvc any iitcrarv preten- 

way. Others did that. He never gave per- linns> He j ust ’ picked up comical ideas 

i philosopher and mission foT his stories to be written and py n ch lines from various issues of a 
has lectured on lie was not happy with the unexpected German comic paper. (Miinchhuuscn 

and radio on the lunte he achieved trom them. was not named hv name ) Raspe trans- 

sic and culture. The first stories written in the first l!lcsc n, orally, putting the material 

'pular with an aiuli- person appeared in English at the end of j, lto a background story. 

a ell over a million. 1 785 '1786 published in Oxford. This Thtf smu u h.^i quicklv became a 

m in Japan as a wri- gave the Baron no pleasure at all. huge success. The second' edition was 

I over 20 books, in- Writer and natural scientist Rudolt puWis | 1K | iu 1 WIK | in the summer «.f 

of works by Karl F.neh Raspe had written them down. He the same year the third appeared, 

nmis Mann. I)ad studied in G dll ingen and worked as j t W£JS no , | ong p e f ore r hc “Liar Bnr- 

[ion of Manns Jo- ’ a seco/id-linnd bookseJJer »n Kassel. on « appenred in German. In the spring 

rs u shortly to he But he had had to leave Germany be- of „ lranslntec , edi[ion ' WM P pu ! 

miesm Japan. cause he was wanted on embezzlemem b , ished „ decorated with copper . 

end of members of charges. It was rumoured that lie had [fllc cn ravin s without men rion of 

an admiring voting sold otf a part of his com collection so . writer or publisher 

rtmmus Mann ml ns lo cur a good figure ai eoun. It appeared under the title Singular 

«J» Mnn " un '" ,er , L , un ‘ ton h ? | . eorn f 1 d " Travels, Campaigns and Adventures of 

:ulnr and welcome through h,s wrmng, He Wrole the Mun- m ,J lla f lseli „ s loM b . him J } 

■ ehnusens ones becausehc needed money. , 0 „ , m rrycMe of friends overn drink. 

reh gram from- the The volume was small, only 48 pages m - m ^ ?ri( , ved t|la , w , . 

B partiality for telling wonderful stories to j 

a circle of friends had made him a figure - 
of fun to r much wider public. 

[ The braggart wns even more irritated . 
when in 1788 the fifth edition of the Ox- : 
ford publication appeared with almost 
three times as many stories as the orig- 
inal; and in the Geiipaq translation the ' 
translator provided: ei^Hit funny, stories j 
of his own tp amuse t he public. j 

The Baron would have lost his sense 
.. of humour,. <had he experienced at first ] 

' hand, like so many authors, how In the ■ 

’ - 'next century discoveries were made of ! 

■ What it was claimed were “absolutely ge- : 
Tiuine Miinchhausen stories" . « 

; r.. i A 'Cousin, the* poet Borres, Baron - 
. , Munchhausep (1874,- 1945 ) made a col- 
.. Jectioh. of 30p.. yaripus . Miinchhausen . 

- , editions in which there were tasteless : 

, pnd often offensive jokes. ■ 

,^o one wpi^ied much abouf the old j 
Baron's feelings. Had he not himself, lost ; 
all credibility when he amused a glittering j 
company; “with, the effortless humour of a | 
man of the .world”, according lo a content- ' 
-porary, idling his tall storiesi i 

■' :Raspe did not get any glory for the : 
Miinchhausen stories, despite his sue- ; 
ce$s< For him, the stories were: an undig- • 
nified Way of making money. He re-! 
mained anonymous until his death in [ 

■ ^ 

The enlarged edition, of Marvellous :■ 

Great cannonballs of firs I Hans AlbSra^aS’ BarCH'MUntiH^ 'TWjW^Wds' C tilled : The- Surprising Tra-i 
hausen In the 1943 Gierrhenlllm. 1 (Photo: ArchivDrKarkoschj - -- Gbntlnued-on page *1J? - v 




Baron -Miinchhausen 
Indeed, sir. 


. a tall tale 

(I'tiuliK.llnuwiui 


then ' ' President " 
Walter Scheel' dur" 
trig a visit td Japan 
in ; 1978.The new 
Japanese envOy f o j 
the Federal Replth- ! 
lie hasi been given 1 
leave of -"absence j 
front his' director- 'j 
ship oT'thfc Japa- 
nese Cultural Insti- j 
tute by Tokyo’s •' 
Chuo: ’■ 'University, .o 
Until now a unique ■ 
combination in-Jap- 
anese diplomacy. 
BfunhiMe Feddern ■ : ■ 

(Gcnoi^l-Aiizeigeri Bimn, 

■ 3 January 1 986); 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 



Increased leisure time blamed for 
widespread damage to countryside 


I ncreased leisure is one of the main 
reasons for environmental damage in 
Germany *. according 10 a survey. • 

BAT. Leisure Research Institute, 
Hamburg, directly connects leisure pur- ' 
suits with the state of nature’s remaining : 
refuges in West Germany. ’ 

The survey' lays a lot o£,blamc on the 
ignorance of people whose hobbies pol- 
lute the environment. ' ' 

The amount of spate time Germans 
hnvp for leisure ha$ increased by 70 per 
cent in' the -past 30 years, says institute di- 
rector Horst Opaschowskil.The number of 
leisure activities has also increased,' 

People have more money to spend on 
hobbies, Professor Opnschowski says, 
and as enr-owners they arc mpre mobile 
than ever. 

For three Germans out of four the au- 
tomobile is n leisure-mobile. 

The quest for nature ns n leisure pur- 
suit imposes on nature a sheer quantita- 
tive burden that is more than it can take. 

Less than one per cent (0.87 per cent) 
of the Federal Republic of Germany is 
classified as notqrc reserve, and leisure, 
activities cover nearly haif this area. 

Resulting damage has led to expen- 
sive leisure facilities being dismantled 
and to demands in North Rhinc-West- 
phnliu for entire forests to be declared 
out of bounds to hikers and pedestrians. 

It is not just a matter of old tin cans . 
littering an idyllic forest clearing. They 
are merely the tip of the iceberg. 


^ERTfeiESSWEGEL^ 

' 1 ;■ /, ■ " •• f-v - '■ ..." ■; ' 

The survey lists an entire catalogue of 
pollution problems. ' ; 

Objective damage as identified by ex- 
perts is compared with subjective views 
of people affected (and those who are to 
blame for. pollution) as. ascertained in a' 
cross-section pol.l of 2,0Q0 people. 

Awareness of the problem's wides- 
pread, but so. i$ a. feeling of alarm ,nnd, 
powerlessness about what to do. 

Some politicians, journalists and. 
tourism experts even have visions of an 
imaginary, inaccessible "juggernaut of 
environmental destruction.*' 

Sixty-eight per cent of people ques- 
tioned felt the outlook for nature and 
leisure pursuits was bleak. Younger 
people in particular see this as the main 
problem society faces. 

The survey identifies seven cardinal 
sins in the leisure sector, describing 
them and how the people polled saw 
them. They are: 

• Encroachment on the countryside. • 
Thirty square metres of land need to be 
developed per hotel guest, 50 square 
metres per camper and over 200 square 
metres per owner of a holiday apart- 
ment, 

In parts of Austria popular with ho- 


-♦iv •- i. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-ai-n-glimce tables in thesti new referenced • 
works. They include details of air and wuler temperature, precipitation'- ‘ • 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress or climate, wind condition? and frequency 
of thunderstorms. /, • 

These figures compiled over the >eur* are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific resen rc^. 

1,8 ? r ** fOT c0un,r > in world form a preface to the 
b The emphasis is on the country's natural siutisiics,ofi climate. ■: 
population .Trade and transport. 

rhe gimlet .... hi, ady in die and fltiihly bound. indlspciuahle f U r daily „kW 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

hour volumes arc available: ■' 

North and Sooth America. 172 pp., dm ij gy. 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.p0:' * ; 

Mrlca.'t.itt pp. DM tv.Hti. 

Kurope/USSR. 24ft pp.. DM 24. 8 ,j 




Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden t 


lidaymakers 250 square kilometres of 
land a year are developed in (his way. 
Holiday apartments and their commer- 
cial exploitation seem to present the 
most serious problems. • 

• Pollution of the countryside. En- 
croachment (58 per cent) and pollution 
(57 per cent) are the problems nature 
faces of which people are most keenly 
conscious, arguably because they are 
visible. 

Plastic bags and tin cans left to litter 
the countryside- can make- an eyesore 
out. of even the most breathtaking beaur 
ty spot. Fifty thousand tin cans are rust- 
ing away on the slopes of the Wetters- 
tein in the Bavarian Alps. 

fnvisible pollution is just as bad. Se- 
wage seeps into the ground water in-' 
creasing the coli bacteria count of 
drinking water In resorts such as Gar- 
in isch-Partenkirchen. 

Tourists produce on average 400 li- 
tres of dirty water a day. The Federal 
Interior Ministry says the typical “waste 
producer" is over 35 and has limited 
formal education. 

• Destruction of the countryside. The 
Alps are criss-crossed by a network of 

12.000 ski lifts and 40.000 tracks. They 
cause erosion that threatens the recrea- 
tional value of the mountains in the off- 
season and the summer. 

The latest craze is heli-skiing, with, 
downhill skiers speeding down from 
mountain peaks they have reached by. 
helicopter. 

• Atmospheric pollution. Leisure and 
holiday motoring account fqr half the 
vehicle emission that has come under 
fire as a tree-killer. 

Recreational motoring is to blame for 
3.5 million tonnes of carbon dioxide.. 

40.000 tonnes of sulphur dioxide and 
3,800 tonnes of lead a year. . 

This pollution hits holiday areas par- 
ticularly hard. Bad Tolz and Rosenheim 
in Bavaria have, carbon monoxide * 
counts comparable with -the industrial 
Ruhr. ; • 


Continued from page 11 

yels and Adventures of Baron Munchau - 
sen. . 1 

■ The. Identity, of- the translator of the 
• stories batik into German was also con- 
cealed a od not disclosed until his death. 

< U was* the poet and independent scholar ; 
Gottfried August Burger, well known 
for his ballad, Lenqre. He’ tried to make 
ppetry popular and comprehensible. 1 1 

Btirger was not paid, according to a 
letter he wrote in anger to his Gtittingen 
publisher Johann. Christian Dieterich in 
1791 Which was not made pubiicurit'ij' 
much later . .. /• 1( 

Hb wrote: “L have, handed over the 
MUnchhausen Stories apef so on to you 
and I have done many kindnesses for., 
you that you would have had to pay any-,; 
cine else for. Not much of the credit was , 
mine,, but l cannot help feeling you 
earned much from them.*’ . ,. ., . 

It was rtot/usual for publishers-to pay 
; their writers entirely in cash. Dieterlch 
. paid Burger the agreed fee for his la- 
bours partly in kind. Literary historians 
* maintain that at the time this was not 
unusual for a free-lance writer. 
'•-•»* Hartmut Alexy . 

' (Stvttguuer f-lachrichten, 4 lanuary 1986) 


• Water pollution. Pleasure cruisers 
quietly throw over bourd at night the 
garbage left behind after festivities. 

On the Stnrnbergcr Sec, again in Ba- 
varia, 5.UO0 private boats jettison so 
much waste that the water is uverferti- 
liscil. whjlc oil pumped out of the 
bilges is lethal for micro-organisms. 

Even suntpn oil can be u problem. In 
Austria the fire brigade has.been called 
out more than once to skim entire can 
pets of suntan oil-from the surface of 
lakes. 

• Plants, in jeopardy. Leisure pursuits, 
coupled with industrial emission, are 
widely felt to be the most serious 
threat to plant species. 

Vegetation research scientists dis- 
agree. They say that agriculture Is 
nearly four times more dangerous, but 
leisure pursuits rank second among 
categories that thrdnten the variety of 
vegetation. 

Between 10 and 20 species ofanl-' 
rrial depend on each variety of plant for 
survival. Meadows, moors and lake- 
sides — in other words wetlands — are 
particularly endangered. 

• Animals in jeopardy. High-tension 
and telegraph wires are the most fre- 
quent cause of denth among large 
birds, especially storks, while skiers 
scare off wild animals lha/ r/ien con- 
gregate elsewhere nnd starve because 
there isn’t enough food to go round. 

Even surfing, which might not seem 
to be environmentally hazardous, is a 
threat to the breeding grounds and 
areas where birds and fish gather. 

Can leisure pursuits be changed in 
any way, or is leisure behaviour al- 
ready changing? Half the 20- to 29- 
yenr-olds own up to being partly to 
blame. 

But only 1 3 per cent of ovcr-60s are 
conscious of being in any way respon- 
sible for the destruction of nature. So 
the prospects of effective, large-scale 
change are bleak. 

Besides, there is a gap between envi- 
ronmental compatibility and practical 
bchnviodr. • 

‘Many 16- to 19-year-olds claimed 
they went in for environmentally ac- 
ceptable' leisure pursuits. Asked what 
they Were, roughly half wore unable to 
come Up- -with n specific, satisfactory 
answer 1 . . 

Eighty-one per cent of people ques- 
tioned frankly admitted they hadn't 
changed their leisure habits at oil. So 
what enn be done? Beefing up the law 
is felt not to be the answer. . • 

Only 13 per cent of. people ques- 
tioned felt it was for the government 
alone to take remedial action. Thirty- •' 
eight per cent, felt the i^dividuq•J*K w,,,, . 
first keep his own house in order. 

Eighty-one per cent again say they 
are prepared to accepMlmils to their 
leisure .actjyitl'es-for^thejakfijtX the en- 
vlfotutfcmt?: S -f-^T - i 

Fifty per cent even claimed to be. 
willing, to . help -with' ^flvlronmenlal 
conservation if the opportunity arose.' ' 

They visualised themselves as help- 1 " 
ing to lay out lawns, gardens, parks and 1 
playgrounds. ' . . 

■ The 1 surVey suggests keeping the pu- 
blic' better informed on' environmental 
affairs, appealing to their sense of re- :: 

sponsibilityvthreatening bans 1 and pun- 
ishment • and providing ’attractive 'lei- 1 
sure alternatives; ’ *■ • 1 ' 

To this might be added voluntary 
self-restraint -by the leisure industry 
for. the environment’s sake; promotion' 1 
of the pushblke a itiode of urban trans- 
port and greater flexibility, in holiday 1 
arrangements and schedules/-^ ;■ ■ J,; ’ 

••••.. vv. ; . .. >RalnefSfacM'-: : 
tDeTTagcssptegel, Barii n, S’J anunf y' 1 986) : 
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A German doctor has been awarded a 
prize for developing n test aimed at 
discovering if very young children, are 
slightly deaf. .- 

. There are .standard, tests for babies, 
but they are ; not always effective nnd 
many parents don't bother with them. 

The new test is simple, cheap and ea- 
sily available. It uses a telephone and a 
lest booklet. There have been more than 
1UO.OOO tests since testing began a year 
ago. 

Early discovery of damaged hearing 
is essential if treatment is to be success- 
ful. Sometimes when a child’s hearing 
disability is not discovered, it will lead 
to stone deafness. Theii it is too late. 

Ear. nose and throat specialist Hans- 
Joachim Radii, 39, of Miinster Univers- 
ity has won the 1985 Hufeland Prize, 
worth DM20,000. for his telephone 
test. 

The prize is named after Christoph 
Wilhelm Hufeland. 1762—1836. a pio- 
neer of modern preventive health care. 

Bad hearing is not just a matter of not 
being able to hear properly. It also da- 
mages a child’s entire personality deve- 
lopment. 

A'brain that is still developing needs 
sounds from its surroundings to build 
up a pattern of understanding its envi- 
ronment. 

If this process is upset, the child will 
learn to talk only slowly and probably 
badly. 

it can't understand others and has 
difficulty in being understood by them. 
It withdraws and grows aggressive ns it 
drifts into isolation. 

. These are often children who find it 
difficult to concentrate and have trou- 
ble with reading and writing at school. 

The link between speech and hearing 
is self-evident when a child is deaf. Poor 
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Telephone deafness test for 
children wins prize 


hearing in-contrast tends to be misinter- 
preted. . ■ 

Partly deaf children tend to be dis- 
missed as late developers or impaired in 
speech or behaviour. 

A Hamburg association of parents 
and friends of children with impaired 
hearing says 42 per cent of minor to 
moderate hearing defects are not even 
suspected before the child is three. 

‘ Proper hearing tests are carried out 
in only 12 per cent of cases where a 
child's hearing is suspected. 

Many families are torn to and fro by 
theiT own, unqualified observations and 
still less qualified advice such as: “Wait 
and see. Einstein only learnt to talk 
when he was four.” 

Dr Radii's prize-winning telephone 
test is a welcome addition to the some- 
what ineffective system of spotting im- 
paired hearing among children that is 
one of the eight prescribed health 
checks for babies (and parents don’t al- 
ways bother with them). 

The telephone test is simple, inexpen- 
sive and readily available. School teach- 
ers. kindergarten staff and parents can 
test children without difficulty anytime, 
anywhere. 

All they need to do is a test booklet, a 
telephone and few minutes to spare. 
This is how it works: 

Dial Munster (area code 0251) 11505 
nnd you will first hear six test notes. 
They show that the line is in order. 


POB 1780, D-6450 Neuwied, 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Edited by Dr Ernst Schmecke, ,f - 

a loose-leaf work in two files, " 

currently totalling about 2,000 pp., • : ' 1 • 

DM 198, updated r&flli pages at • ,! ' 

l- ' present cost 25 Pf; eachi •, . ‘ •••.-, • 

i [Publisher's order No. 10 600'. -i •• • , : • r 

f-pu.1 T ■ <■ *" 

I 'he editor of the "Big 500" is a man of Industry Who bow summarises : , 

| names, data, facts and addresses In an ideal and up-to-the, -minute, 
.industrial, fact-finder. ... ' 

— cqn^ai^^i^^addrbsM^I^S^of^^^/^re^^^pah^ 41 ^ 

— workfonyriover/export percentage/balance sheet total 

: ■ ~ three-yesar turnover review pf company performance,,,; • • 

payroll/share capltal/re^erves/property apd equlpment/holdlngs/cash 

• in hand . '••' '' ' ' ' ' •' 

■\\ •- dlvidende/prqfltsippr share/lnveatmenta : !' : ’ ■ i " 11 '■ /'• : 

. r Industries In which bptlyejfplant/holdlngs overseas ' : 

— membership of supervisory! and management boards with biodata and 

i, . fields of responsibility- •' ^ • V:.-: ••• ■.-i.i-.-. 

Index of bompanips^ ^and Individuals n., ■ . ’••! 

The "Big 60Q" listings are based jhafnly on company turnover, All 
manufacturing, commercial and service companies that publish ■ . 
independent balanoe shebis and qualify in turnover terms are Included, 

So SrS' S fair number pf companies that were hard oh their heels in 1984. . 
'Some ere sure to be promoted to the ranks of. the Blg'BoO Ip 19£I6. The ! 
picture pf West Gel-mariy'B leading companies would bp i poorr) plate ' ' ; , 

; without banks and Insurance companies! they are separately, ‘listed.’ 1 '; ' 


Ten one-syllable words are then spo- 
ken at intervals of 10 seconds. They are 
words three-year-olds know and they 
are spoken for each ear separately. 

Children aged up to about six can 
use a chart to point to the word spoken: 
“mouse," for instance. 

Six- to 12-year-olds can simply re- 
peat the word. Juveniles and adults, 
who can test their hearing too, under- 
line the wprd in a list. 

. Their rating can be checked by com- 
paring the results with a table in the 
booklet. 

Miinster. telephone exchange, has 
provided this service since January 
1985. By November there had been 
over 1 12,000 callers. So there is cer- 
tainly a demand for it. 

Dr Radii says many adults arc chary 
of taking a hearing test because they 
don't really want to know the worst — 
regardless whether they or the children 
are suspected of poor hearing. 

Impaired hearing is still felt to be a 
serious handicap. Dr Radii says, and is 
nowhere near as readily accepted as 
poor eyesight, for which the remedy, 
glasses, have come to be regarded as a 
fashion accessory. 

The telephone test should help to 
persuade people to overcome their re- 
luctance and check their hearing once 
and for all. 

The tost lias been checked on hun- 
dreds of people with poor and normal 
.hearing and found to be reliable. The 
telephone voice cannot be heard (and 
the test is failed) by anyonp whose 
hearing is impaired by more than 30 
decibels. 

Then, says Dr Radii, it is high time to 
book an appointment with an ear, nose 
and throat specialist. 

On average it takes 10 months in 
Germany for a suspected case of poor 
hearing to be confirmed,; and children 


Fat people get 
an insurance 
ultimatum 


DIE# WELT 

till |l.l II1IIM, ITI'^fl If. Il»l 1,1 HI ISII 


B avarian Welfare Minister Franz 
Nfeubauer plans to penalise 'fat 
people insured in government-backed 
health schemes. He says the extra 
weight costs the health insurance cash. 
Offenders must either slim or pay. ; 

■ Prevention is better lhan cure (true). 
His plan is billed as a health policy of- 
fensive (also true, and many people ore 
likely to feel offended). 

Herr Neubauer naturally says what 
he has in mind is a kind of no claims 
bonus for people of normal weight nnd 
not a penalty for the overweight. 

But he also points but that 57 per 
cent of Germans are overweight, which 
is to blame for complaints ranging 
from high blood pressure, gout and ar- 
teriosclerosis to fatty liver, gall stones 
and bone damage. 

As scientists do not agree on what 
weights are normal, the proposal 
seems sure to create weighty problems. 

Herr Neubauer has bad news for 
smokers too. They must either work on 
their own or leave the room to smoke, 
he says. 

He wants a scientific survey of the 
threat to non-smokers from smokers at 
work and in the home. Thirty-four per 
cent of 11- to 80-year-old Germans 
smoke. 

Alcohol also conies in for Ministeri- 
al criticism. About 30 per cent of Ger- 
mans drink alcohol daily, and too 
much alcohol lends to cirrhosis of the 
liver, gout, cardiac and circulatory dis- 
eases and physical and mental decline. 

But Herr Neubauer has no plans to 
penalise smokers and drinkers by 
charging them higher health insurance 


have to wait g further five ntonths;for a, , premiums. You can't prove whether 
suitable hearing aid. . , people smoke or drink, he explains. 

There aren t 9P9 u Sh specialists, or More money must, lie feels, be spent 
facilities. For children with defective g n preventive medicine. DM60Gni for 
hearing, the Hamburg association preventive medicine Is a drop in the 
sa ^ s ’- ,T in ? nC i a shortfalls result in ocean compared, with DM1 19. 4bn for 
shortfalls in development and expert- cura tive medicine. 

ence that can never be made good." ... 

v . ,, .u . : ° He says preventive medicine ought 

Ye all that ts needed to conf.rm or be ^ a complUsory 5ub jeet at 

dtspel suspicions ts n telephone end a med . ca) coUegc , andlhealth education a 
! ook c ‘ Charlotte Kerner . . compulsory subject at primary school.. 

(Die Zelt, Hamburg, 27 December 1985) . > (flloWelt, Bonn, t January 1 986) 




Tain, pain, go away; another 
pain has come to play 


E veryone must have discovered at 
some time or other that pain can be 
jan effective .pajnkjller, Topthach?; cpn 
| be much less troublesome if it hurts 
! somewhere else in the body too. 

1 German and US research scientists 
: have carried out experiments to test this 
hypothesis in greater detail. 

They areRolf-DetlefTreede of Ham- 
iburg University department of physiol- 
ogy and Andrew Chen, an American 
pain specialist. . 

Their human 1 guinea: pigs Were sub- ■ 
; jected to either oohstant but harmless : 
j pain or repeated and equally harmless 
’electric; shocks. 


1 iTie lasting pain was caused by strapp- 
ing the arm with the device used to take 
.blood; pressure! Electric shpcl* treatment 
was glvep ,tq the sjein of the other firm. . ‘ . 

The volunteers filled in a specially de- 
vised questionnaire indicating how severe 
they 'felt the : paiii- to be, the two doctors 
write ip their article in Pain magazine. . ! 

When the other anp was subjected tp 
constpqt pain the electric shocks hurt , 
exactly 50 per cent Jes$. They were, to 
use the -widespread phrase, only half as/ 
i i bad as otherwise. it. '= •-•! '. . I v 

f.' i v: i* ■ deutschekforsahungsdierist . 

' ' (DerTagesapiegel, 

/Besjln, 28 December 1985) 
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Conflict between demands of an industrial 
state and the call of the muezzin 

A llahu akbar!” (Allah is Great), the ‘ ! \*f ;■*; "■ w-- :: ‘ r . All they still need is the money. ;fs 

muezzin , d reclaims.' sumntonine : "'?y jj jfc| 'Jt J ' * number succinctly puts it. 


muezzin' • proclaims,' summoning 
the faithful to prayer. He does so not 
from the rrtinarct of a mosque but in a 
first-storey apartment in a Berlin tene- 
ment block. . . 

. He is surrounded by a group of Mos- 
lems who have just been through their 
washing ritual and arc gathered, for 
evening prayers on n winter afternoon. 

They kneel and prostrate. themselves 
several times toward Mecca,, listening 
devoutly to the imapiashe recites pas- 
ses from the, Koran. . 

Silence then reigns. All: that can be 
heard is the. crackle of burning logs in 
the fire i hat warms the prayer room — 
and odd words /font the, Koran school 
next door where two dozen girls are' re- 
citing verses from the Koran. 

, The barely Furnished first-floor 
prayer, room in Boppstrassc, . Berlin, 
and the Koran school attached, ip the 
m.osqup is the religious centre of the 
Berlin Islamic Federation. 

The federation claims to represent 
27 Islamic organisations in. the western 
part of the divided city. They range 
front radical Sh rites to moderate Sunni 
Moslems. ' 

Most arc Turkish and registered as 
societies with resplendent names suefi 
us the Sultan Ahmed Mosque, the 
Mcvlonn Mosque or the Mehmed Akif 
Mosque. 


: \ V; .11 r J'' 

1 Their origin is indit'ate'd by the fa- 
mous Turkish mosqucS after which 
they arc named, but Arab, Iranian and 
Pakistani grdups are also affiliated to 
die federation. 

It is headed by ImSm Nail Dural, 'll 
onC-time parliamentary inn cl id ate of 
the Islaiiiic fundameritalist party, the 
National Salvation Party, which is now 
banned hr Turkey: He came to Berlin 
in 1980. - ' ■ • 

■ Dural ' is interested in ‘religious af- 
fairs and frce-stylc wrestling. He and a 
few friends set up the federation’ tha't 
year to counteract assimilation And the 
accompanying decline in religious be* 
lief among Ids' Islamic brethren. 

ThC federation's statutes stare its 
purpose as being that of “intensifying 
and spreading the true faith, belief in 
Allah, the One God-" 

More prayer rooms afe to be set up 
to promote this objective, but the most 
ambitious project is a plan to build a 
large mosque. 

Coloured blueprints and maps of the 
proposed site, on Moritzplatz in the 
Berlin inner suburb of Kreuzberg, line 
the walls or the federation's office next 
door to the mosque. 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 




This book Hats all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. ‘ 


384 pages ’*• 
420 IlluetraUont 
Plastic-clad hardcover 
Dust jacket 
DM 29.80 - 


I i 

Discover Germany through Its 296 regional number plates. Give your- 
self the pleasure of getting to know its towns and Its country. Ger- 
many has many beautiful sights. 

‘ ' " 1 ‘ - . ••• '=!• 

This practical book.’ especially Suitable as a publicity gift for busihess " 
friends, is available from:" " ■ ... . , ;i 

' '* ; 1 : • 1 -I •■ ■; , •: ..)• •: :m- 

■ PRAESENTVERLAG HEINZ PETER i. • '■ .I’." '' 

Klelstetrafle-lB’ - ■ ■ i 

! ‘ D*4830 GUtersloh :| ■ j.i .• j • 

’ Tel. 05241 /3188, Telex'933831 ; ; s ■ - . ■ . . ■; t ' 

' 1 ; '" 5i ‘ • "' U’u •. I ■■ ..!- ,.i,i '. 

■ . ■ . i.‘ ,i •• ' 

Would you also be Interested In other practical or distinguished gift voluihea? < 
Please write and we will be only too happy. to send youlnformattom n I-,. , 

,l " •'■ '.i; ■■■.': 1 lii'n i. >, 1... r i,.i 

-LI....- — _ ■■■'■■j’.rt- vi.?.: . 


All they still need is the money. ;fs a 
member succinctly puts it. 

But the federation’s niain'aim conti- 
nues'lobe that of reaching Islamic 
youngsters, who. are partidulPTiy sus- 
ceptible to \Veslefh ideas. 

Trained Islamic scholars ought. It is 
felt', to be hired ip give religious in- 
struction to the 28,000 Turkish child- 
ren attending public schools in Berlin. 

Instruction was to be given in ac- 
cordance with curricula drawn up by 
the. .Islamic community, in pthcr words 
.[.he federation.. . , . ... 

. As religious instruction is the;,re- 
sponsibility of the churches in Berlin 
and Bremen, which is not the ; cn$e,i|i 
other Lander, and has. to be given by 
teachers nominated by. them, the feder- 
ation felt it stood : a fair. chance of its 
1980 application , for Islamic religious 
instruction at Berlin, schools being 
granted.. 

Walter Rasch, Berlin’s FDP Educa- 
tion Senatorial the time, preferred to 
stall or, as he put- it, give the subject 
“dilatory attention” 

Some groups affiliated to the federa- 
tion were radical fundamentalists, 
while the federation as a whole was to- 
tally lacking in uniformity. 

The federation from the outset attri- 
buted this delay to string-pulling by 
the Turkish government. 

Ankara had indeed responded to the 
establishment of the federation by sett- 
ing up a Turkish Islamic Union and ap- 
pointing a religious affairs attache to to 
the Turkish consulate-general in Ber- 
lin. 

His job was to teach Turkish work- 
ers in Berlin the “true belief’ — and 
keep a close eye on fundamentalist and 
pan-Islamic opposition outside Tur- 
key. 

New prayer rooms were set up in 
Neukolln and Tegel, and n third in the 
old building on Columbiadamm that 
Kaiser Wilhelm l as King of Prussia 
donated to the Ottoman Empire over a 
century ago for use as a cemetery. 

■ An Islamic association affiliated to 
the federation had first to be expelled 
;from the building, which is the proper- 
ty of the Turkish government. 

• Teachers were sent from Turkey to 
Berlin for three-year terms to give 
Turkish children “cultural and allied 
instruction” Attendance- : is optional; : 
lessons are given on several’ afternoons ' 
a week at public schools. 

Religious affairs form part of the 
curriculum, but not religious instrup- 


Contlnued frorrt' page '1 0 

| journalist explained that he had first 
j heard the word among German-speak-,, 
l ing Jews in Israel. ;.,•■«• 

i This explanation failed to satisfy the- 
| complalher, who only admitted why he 
I objected to the word when he was told c 
\ point-blank that the reason he disliked 
it was because it wa* Yiddish.' ■■ • ■■■«•! 

It would be an appalling' mistake tp‘ 
i write ab^ut Y|ddish without as'rtiuch as '' 
n mention of JcwUb humqur. ^ew lap; ' 
guages arc a? wfill suited' to filing jokes 
j as Yiddish, aUhqjjgh flip . Jewish ‘jacceqt' * 
i used when telling ' them in German 
' strikes the wrong note. . - 


tinn. Ankara luts since vied with the 
federation for permission to run reli- 
gious instruction courses til Berlin pri- 
mary schools. 

• Lending members of the federation 
sny the view of Islam taken in lessons 
supervised by the Turkish government 
is biased and solely in keeping with 
Turkish government interests. 

Besides, il ls most imilemocntticulh 
organised. The imam is in the Turkish , 
government’s pay and despite the 
funds provided only seven to eight per 
cent of Turks in Berlin use Islamic fac- 
ilities run by the Turkish authorities. : 

Between 25 and 30 per cent of the 
120,00(1. Muslims in the city arc 
claimed to, 'take' part in religious acti- 
vities sponsored by me hi he is of the 
federation, Which is financed solely by 
donniions. ‘ ' 

. So say Nail Dural’s followers. Pun- 
dits feel this figure is too high. 

.Education Senator Huniia-Renate 
Laurien finds the two applications for 
permission to supervise Islamic reli- 
gious instruction. at Berlin schools a 
headache. , 

The federation can .hardly be given 
preference because, of the effect. that 
would have on relations between Bopn 
and Ankara, yet it cannot be*. ignored t 

because, it represents a . substantial 
number of Muslims in the city. 

So the matter will continue to be 
shelved for the time being, officials 
say. 

Both sides know what that means as 
far as they are concerned. The Berlin 
Isluniic Federation and the Turkish Is- 
lamic Union plan to intensify their reli- 
gious activities. 

The struggle for the hearts and 
minds of the faithful is to be stepped 
up. German teachers feel the children 
are the losers, spending their after- 
noons cloistered away from German 
kids under strict supervision at Koran 
schools. 

Turkish children are already at a lin- 
guistic disadvantage. This segregation 
makes them even less capable of fol- 
lowing lessons in German, with the re- 
sult that their grades (and chances of 
finding jobs) are even worse. 

Devout Muslims such as those who 
attend the service described above will 
hear nothing df such arguments. They 
unswervingly, abide by their customs 
and beliefs. 

Some of them stay for a last few mo- 
ments Qq.their knees, mumbling a final j 
“Allahu akbpr” before standing up anp 

leaving the room- • i ? 

They then .retire to nearby s ^j£Li|^ -**'1. 
bars for a. glass of tea apd ; ainooka . t 
leaving the Turkish girls in their while ^ 
hoadscarves at the, Koran school nex^ 

■ door stillbeaveijng away at thet r scrip- 
tures. , • , . j | 

(Frankfurter AllgcmcincZ[cl»un| \ 

” 86 let us end with a couple 'of rypioql 
Jewish jokes translated fr6m the origlti" 
al Yiddish: 1 ! 


' , AVich nlari tells his : 'servant: ’’*Th4 f 
| ^egghf breaks Vriy heart. I just cd'n’t bear 
1 ' ' to see such misery. Th'rbW him 6^!” t 
. Mpses asic^ilid friend iibw tej.legrap.hV 
1 work's.' '“IfA'agiiie instead” of the'^ire jp 
, dog with, its head in Kaupas, and its tap 
In' Vi ins,” 1 lie isfoic*. “You ^U.its!. W* ' 
VUna'and bapHearthi^ barkihK®VP as - ; 

' , “Lsee;’ , '.?vlbsek.' says,' A bnt 'KdV/',ij oes J 1 
i.: Racily jte ; , pam r 

■ii:qrr*i\.'5r.»n. , .tiiani.b,'t.: r./.vii ‘ J 

.(Frankfurter Ailgemoine Zcilung 

— ,i.fdij>eut5ahlnm],AJanUary-l984) 
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Taxpayer fleeced, says 
reluctant farmer 


mu 


Frankfurter 

Neue Presse 

E very year when spring cbmes round 
Gunter Rottgering, 48, from'Miinster. 
has to work overtime. 

He is a partner in a filter manufacturing 
factory and week after week he used to cut 
the grass on an 8.500 square metre piece 
of land al his home. 

It was too much effort so he decided to 
bring nature in to aid him. A couple of 
sheep look over the job of cutting the 
grass! 

Over three years ten sheep kept the 
grass short. Suddenly he found himself “in 
the thick of a lunatic asylum farce’’. 

' Rottgering is, against his will, a farmer. 
The Westphalia Farmers Cooperative 
went to pains to bring about his job 
change. 

With incredible logic they concluded 
that maintaining the sheep on such a large 
plot of land implied the land was being 
used for agricultural purposes. 

The law lays down that he is farming 
and must be a member of the Cooperative 
— whether he liked it or not. 

In order tb ease the burden of the annu- 
al contribution: of DM193 the Coopera- 
tive by fetum of post officially opened up 
the complications of agricultural multipli- 
cation tables. 

• Bonn would pay DM43 of the annual 
contribution, leaving DM 1 50 for Rottgcr- 
ing to pay himself. 

For each of the ten sheep involved 
Brussels provided DM30. That added up 
to DM300. 

If Rottgering had a farmer’s cunning he 
would have ended up with a subsidy sur- 
plus of DM 1 50 — with only ten sheep. 

• • But that is not all. 

There are the social benefits that the 
Cooperative has at the ready for the stub- 
born “farmer” and they are lavish. 

. ■ If he puts his back out of joint looking 
after his sheep he gets medical treatment 
with a period in a health resort — all for 
nothing. * • • 

■ If he is made ill and has to go into hospi- 
tal he does nof have to worry about l his 
flock. The Cooperative will provide a 
stand 7 tn. \ 

. * ’rr-i •. • ‘ • 


The surprise 
packet of social ben- 
efits includes injury 
money, re-t raining 
and, according to 
need, various pen- 
sionsi If his ram goes 
for him and sends 
him to the hereafter 
the Cooperative 
pays compensation 
and the funeral ex- 
penses. Gunter 
Rottgering com- 
plained that it was 

“completely idiotic”. NofWarmer Rtittfll 
He said. 1 am adc- he want8 8 h 0 rt gn 
quately insured, and 
anyway my sheep 

are absolutely safe. In my case what has 
happened is a pure waste of tax-payers’ 
money.” 

Bonn has to provide DM400m annually 
to keep the 19 Farmers' Cooperative all 
over the country afloat. 

Rottgering suggested that because 
membership had dropped from its 1982 
level of 2.4 million to two million the 
Farmers’ Cooperatives were “after every 
amateur farmer.” 

The number of farmers included in 
cooperatives is glaringly out of proportion 
to agriculture generally in the country. 

There me at present 370.0UU agricultu- 
ral undertakings in the Federal Republic. 
Cooperatives official Count Carl von Wcs- 



Non-farmer Rfittgerlng and four-legged lawnmowera . . . 
he wants short grass, not grants from Brussels. 

(Photo: Markui Bock) 

my ease what has terholt said: “There are nationwide two 

/aste of tax-payers’ million members which means that be- 

tween 20 and 30 per cent have holdings 
1 DM400m annually of the size of Gunter Rottgering.” 

?rs' Cooperative all Rottgering is annoyed at this way of 
getting farmers into cooperatives. He 
ted that because maintains that it is a waste of subsidies 

iped from its 1982 t 0 the disadvantage of real farmers. He 

to two million the intends to go to court, “if necessary to 
s were “after every t he Constitutional Court.” 

Prime Minister of Lower Saxony 
armers included in £ rnM Albrecht obviously thinks quite 
;ly out of proportion differently. According to his press of- 

\ " l fice he is quite willing to draw subsidies 

l 370.0UU agricultu- j riim Brussels. u , 

ic Federal Republic. Werner I'mzmn 

rouM Carl von Wes- 1 1 ranklurict Nvue 1 .1 December I vKS) 


Bulldozer driver fights to 
keep his treasure trove 




.Wilt hq oWn hip bwp bulldozer one 
derifc&palill at Wbrk. : . . 


A Liibeck bulldozer driver is not 
sure if he Is a millionaire or not: 
Jurgen Kopsell, 44, was demolishing a 
villa in Liibeck’s old city in June 1984 
when the shovel of his machine un- 
earthed a cache of gold and silver coins 
estimated to be worth 3.6 million 
marks..’ ; 

Ownership is being disputed. between' 
Kopsell; the firm which then employed 
him; and th o Land of Schleswig-Hbl:; 
stqih. ’ ’ ' ■ ' , 

.; A court. In' Kiel ruled last Julie that. 

-v V Kopsell. as the fib- 
• V der, was entitled to 

Ha 71 half the proceeds 1 - 1 -; 

’ ' that is 1.8 million ' 

mm . marks — .bur the. 

■ta other two parties. 


I |H was so upset at not 

Sviiara £ .igelting the treasure, 
UmBV’. of 350 gtjljd cdlqs' 

• ' end :;20,0Q0 . tftypr: 

. ^ coins dating 1 back 1 

' to the; century 

• ‘that; 1 it sacked him.; 
The ‘Land govern-; 

; : ^ment tried To . buy 
With; a bot-‘ 
‘tle.of'schqajjps and; 
6,000: marks,, but 
"‘"V ' , Ms I dwyer- referred'. 
' <. £■'. ■■ -;' t0 ! parjgrjiph : 984! 
.. pf the: civil': code 
' ! ' ' ’ I re f® rs to the* 

; J rights of the pefsonj 
treasure, fin-:, actually : : ' fin’d in gi 

(Photo; Reycnnano) . Something in & 


"DIE# WELT 

\ »i«Ua«wiv» 


; . : • ■ 1 , . 

where the original owner cannot be es- 
tablished. Schleswig-Holstdin ’ says it 
and the firm are the finders. The firm 
maintains that Kopsell was obliged to 
hand the coins over to it; ' • *■ 

But the: court found otherwise. .It' 
said Kopsell had found them 2Q cen- 
timetres under the ground, under the' 
masonry, and not in the demolition 
area. He had not from the beginning 
systematically hunted for any treasure. 

The firm got mad and fired Kopsell. 
For a year the father of six lived on dole 
money of 246 marks a week. 

..-.The legal process has sp Car cost 
130,000 marks and it could well' cost 
more than half a million marks after the 
appeal. But Kopsell, who last autumn 
was hired by another firm, isn't worri- 
ed. He has been granted help with 
costs. 

“I have leafned to be patient " he 
says. “Mpybe next Christmas we’ll be 
celebrating in our own house.” 

He dreams of a trip to the Caribbean, 
of owning a better car, and of having 
his own small firm. 

There is one thing he would certainly 
do if he does get the money: throw a 
party for his new work colleagues. 

But until that day comes, jhis iriillio- 
naire-ip-waiting '.will havp IpuUdoze 
on each (Jay, ; . .. Aevetmann 
.< 'A' 1 ., v (bit Welt, hihn,-3l-Dei»mbt|f l9gSj 


Silent march by 
old people 
gets results 

A n old people’s home in Soltau, be- 
tween ' Hamburg and Hanover,| 
practises- a form of democratic action; 
that gets results. Rc&idehtg of the home : 
‘and staff members discuss issues at re- 
gular council meetings and decide on 
action both within the home nnd with- 
out. 

Their greatest success so far has 
.been in getting the government of 
Schleswig-Holstein nullify a regulation 
requiring people absent from a home 
for six weeks or more to lose (heir 
place. 

This was (he result of a case where a 
woman fronj the Soltau home brnkc- 
her pelvis and went to hospital for 
three months. After she was released, 
the authorities told her she had lost her 
place and she must find another home. 

The head of the Soltau home, 
Gunter Viets, took back the women 
despite the regulations, but the woman 
died a few days later, probably from 
grief over the whole affair. 

So the council decided to act. They 
organised 90 old people with home- 
made banners and they marched silent- 
ly through Soltau to the market place. 

The Lower Saxony minister respon- 
sible for social services, Hermann 
Schnipkimeii, hurried from the Land 
capital of Hanover, beat his breast and 
muttered about the bureaucrats. But 
the six-week regulation shortly after- 
wards was discontinued. 

Since then, the administrators of the 
home have come lo regard themselves 
as n social conscience for old people in 
homes everywhere. 

They have railed against planned re- 
ductions in the state spending .allow- 
ance for old people and have ap- 
proached Chancellor Kohl to try and 
allay fears that people will be shoved 
off to the cheapest homes available. 

The next campaign is to be at the 
Euro-Parliament in Strasbourg — 
against what they say is European- 
wide understaffing of homes with qual- 
ified people. 

The Soltau council comprises five 
elected representatives of the staff plus 
seven elected speakers for the resi- 
dents. Other residents have voting 
rights. 

Although the external successes are 
the most spectacular, tlje mM.n cpnpern 
is the running of the home Itself, apd i t' 
is easy to understand why ‘tH presidents 
are enthusiastic about ther home. 1 1 • t r 
The democratic brush sweeps in 
: broad stfOkes: on the first day of every 
/month.ike triecrtjs are discussed! 1 ’+ - "•■■vi 
. » ? Othqr laiiic^ ij'e hqw ■ thO Home 
should.take part m -the life of the pity, 
wheft' the riext flea 'markei should be 
itie Id and how, for‘exampie; to hfclp. one 
Vesidbat wjio/ vhas outgoings for the 
Month of ^66 marks arid an incoMe 
from tke social tivplfare authorities of 
; 144 marks tq hjbbtthem. • ■ ^ 

\ '■ \ The. hom^-Ms special arrange.ihenls 
for hdli d by. 1 ‘residpftbj get ':r 

•week off^Tljl^hea bsthey- can^sleeplk 

.any ; do Wh^-They, .Ignoring Meal 


timeS ; nqrma 
tor iiinstitut 


trong regulating fat* 


i .. iTherb a tev? p e c IM ptfp ngemen ts’ f oil 
bjrthday . Meals resj-dentp; ahe; 

1 lpyl]^d,and; advantage of dri a 
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